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Travelers Insurance 
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OF HARTFORD 


Paid over a MILLION DOLLARS in Ac- 
cident Claims in 1901. 375,000 Claims, and 
nearly TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS since 1863. 


The Travelers Life and Endowment Policies 


are the only ones guaranteed 
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of a pianoforte should not re- 
semble those which “speak 
louder than words.” It should 
be absolutely noiseless, and as 
firm, as strong, as pliable, as 
the muscles and tendons of the 
human hand and arm. In fact 
it should form an extension, 
equally perfect, of the human 
hand and arm, in order to be 
capable of every gradation of 
dynamic force. Such it is in 
the 
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If You Want a Weekly Visitor 





Who is worthy and well qualified and will Th e é 
prove to be a.bright, entertaining, and Christian 
welcome. guest .in' your home, invite the Advocate. 


queen of Christian family newspapers, J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D., 
Editor. 


It is beyond -question the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers. It not only contains a larger 
amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is unsurpassed. Its 
various départments—Literary,- Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, Religious Life, Children 
and Youth, etc,—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that pertains to their several departments. 
It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the Church at large, and it is highly commended for its 
summaries of the general news. It gives attention to the Department of Agriculture, and the best things 
are gathered from all the workers in this field. Its Editorials, upon important living questions and cur- 
rent events, are frequently quoted, and are greatly admired for their strength and vigor and clearness 
and penetration. 


Forty pages each issue; equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages every week. 
Free to the close of 1902 to new subscribers for 1903. 


EATON & MAINS, 


Subscription price, postage included, $2.50. 
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150 Fifth Avenue, * New York. 
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THE MACCABAEAN, 


The Jewish Magazine 


which every one interested in the Jews 
and the return to Palestine should 
read. Stories, poems, articles, pic- 
tures and news every month. 








Principal Features for August: 


The Destruction of Jerusalem, in 
story and poetry. Verbatim report 
of the evidence of Dr. Herzl, leader 
uf the Zionist movement, tendered to 
the British Royal Commission on 
Alien Immigration. 


Single numbers, 10 cents. 
Obtainable everywhere. 
Subscription, $1 per annum. 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


THE COURTLAND SCHOOL FOR Ls, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Miss Marble and Miss Miner, Principals. Six House Pu 


Combines advantages of large and well equip 
with attractive home life in family of Pebsctals, Bom Sood 
Illinois 


for Manual. 
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ROCKFORD COLLEGE, Rockford, Illinois. 


Fifty-fourth year begins September 18, 1902. Full college 
and preparatory courses. Well equip ppea laboratories and 
library. Healthful and_ beautiful location. Special 
courses in Music, Art and Domestic Science. Gympasium 
and resident physician. Address 

ROGKFORD GOLLEGE, 
Box B, Rockford, Illinois, 
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Maryland 
HUME SCHOOL Fer Giris. 
Baltimore, Md. 
{ Principals. 





SOUTHERN 
915, porte Charles Street, 

6ist year. Oct. 1, Miss Durr, 
Miss PENDLETON, 





Massachusetts 


Rogers Hall School | 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
ASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR i. WOMEN. 
Rev. Samvuzt V.Coxz, 
r begins Sept. A 





68h 7, ia ‘Endowed college prepara: 
with advanced courses for high uates and others, 
end ee ye coneen eo French and 
asium, h resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, 
s m atid ocerectty. Location healthful and beau 
Bae, miles of Bosto’ Catalogue and views on application to the 
President. Norton Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, Spriuefield, Mass., 


Offers to parents the advantages of a good private school in Ay 
the studies of a girl’s education. Athletic grounds, gymn 
Ilustrated Catalogue H. Dr. and Mrs. John ‘MacDulle, 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young 
women, adding its specialty of Household Economics. 

ton Masters in Music and Art. Annex department of house- 
hold practice a decided success. For catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAG DON, Principal. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rion HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE, 
Melville M. Bigelow, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Avenue. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


FOR GIRLS. Colinge Sepentary and Advanced Courses. 
e Misses Gruman, Principals. 

Address Miss Fanny C. Gui.p, Acting Principal 
Emerson Gollege of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 

uates " ualified to teach Oratory, Physical ure, Rhetoric, 
Literature, Singing, Pedagogy. Catalogue free. Summer Session. 


Cuas. WESLEY EMERSON, President ; fisuny ay SouTH- 
WICK, Dean, Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
eeeesey. Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding, 

















This shows the magnificent new hume of the 


land 
CONSERVATORY 


With this equipment we can now su even the wonder- 

ful results of the past 48 years. Music and sooumen, ie all 

branches. Year-book on request. 
GEORGE W. GHADWIGK, Director. 


FRANK W. Hatz, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 











WABAN SCHOOL, “**Miiss. 


-five boys accommoda 
— - e4 H. PrtusBuRY, A.M., Principal. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
guce M. Geedeon, i ik, Prissival, Wehes, Sam 


New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


1781—1902 
on Wednesday, September 17, 1902. For 


i het 
cata! with = hlet of views address 
EXETER, N “ ARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 


New ‘mmesbbw. Tilton. 


New Hamp erence 
Three hours from Boston. a baliite ne. College prepare 
tory and business courses for both sexes. Individual and symmet- 
rical education at moderate cost. 
GrorGE L. PLimPTon, A.M., President 

















New Jersey 





New Jersey, Blairstown. 


Blair Presbyterians Academy. 


pitty fifth bn 5 res for any American College. New 
ings, G - cre, um a —— Pool. ys us 45 acres. Moder 
ate ra Joun C, SHarpe, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. (Sa aberban to New York). Ex 
ceptionally broad curriculum. Certificate admits to four leading 
colleges. Music and Art. Resident pupils, $900. Catalogue on request 


|Cedarcroft School 


ohn I Blair 
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SCHOOL 
FOR 
TWENTY 
BOYS. 
Catalogue 


on 
request. 


HUSE, M.A., Principal, 
Summit, N. J. 
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New JERSEY, 


JERSEY ACADEMY 


Prepares Boys for Coll or Business. A Christian Home and 
School. Beautiful grounds ; steam heat; nasium. The health 
region of New Jersey. Our be 8 uniform: ay Se well, 5Sist ros: 

Us W. ON, A.M., Principal. 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for pews universities. aperenes work, sound morals, 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on one of the most 
i iful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 


BEN). LEE WILSON, Head Mester, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





New York 


IT PAYS 


The Economist Training 
School is the only window 
ans school in the world 
and has a gre.ter demand for 





Learn 
Something 
Different 


chants in America L. th E 1T’s PRACTIUAL., 
[ts students are gp qngeely BO 


te for particulars to Dept. I, 


Economist Training School, 138-140 West 14th St., 
WILLARD H. Bonn, Pres. New York City, 





HE ELLIMAN SCHOOL. -_- 56th ye S. N. Y. 19th year. 

Training Class for Kindergartene work. One or 

two year course. Diploma received State e recognition. Class limited. 
Address until sept. 15, Mrs. H. B. Elliman, 24 Gist St., N. Y. City 


New York, New York, 356 West 5?th Street. 


The Grand Conservatory of Music 


teaches the proper cultivation of the Voice, together with thorough 
courses in Piano, Violin and Organ playing, Harmony and Compo- 
sition, and all musical sciences and instruments by aresere of ac- 
credited peuateeen. The tuition fves are nominal. Only Conserv- 
atory in United States especially — wered by le slature V confer 
degrees. The full course leads t to ti e degree of helor of Music, 
Prosp on req! F d 1874. Dr. EK. EBERHARD, Pres. 


NEW YOR riL mag) Dwight Method” 


LAW SCHOOL /Yorxcity} of Instruction. 
LL.B. in two years; LL.M. in three years. High Standards. Pre- 
pares for Bar of all "States. Bend for Catal 


GEO GE CHASE, Dean. 
New York ar eignee cre ae 
University 
Law School 


uate Classes 
tion $100. For circulars ‘address L. J. TOMPKINS, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 


New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 
CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ¥.2:7:.,. 
R- . - any college. Boys 10 to 14 onze at time of 


referred. References: -- tington, ~~ 
Whitetiend. 4 ‘College Presidents. 4 Mt, Pri ¢ 
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The Mackenzie School 


The School doubled its enrollment within the 
past year; it had no case of sickness, no case of seri- 
ous discipline ; it had one specially trained,master 
for every six boys; it receives only boys who can 
bring satisfactory testimonials. 

WYATT W. RANDALL, Ph.D., Headmaster, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y, 








New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will re-open Thursday, September 25th, 1902 


Ohio 
OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLL EGE September ‘24, 190%. 


oy Opetetion, College, thoroughly equip; with libra- 
, labora’ - yp a ine nm ae. 








GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 2, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Ghe WESTERN COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


The forty-eighth year opens September 10, 1902. 
Location exceptionally beautiful and healthful. 
One hour from Cincinnati,on Monon and Vandalia 
Express routes. Full classical courses. Superior 
advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Physical 
Culture. Accommodations limited. For Catalogue 
and other information address 


LEILA S. McKEE., Ph.D., President 


Canada 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


and Gonservatory of Music and Art. 


Patronized by Premier of Dominion, Premier of Ontario, Minister 
of Education, Je and pronounced by Governor General ‘‘ the 
best of the kind he had seen in Canada.” Pleasant, healthful home 
Lfe and the highest educational facilities. Apply for calendar to 


Rev J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Prin., Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 
Theological Seminaries 


THE YALE DIVINITY SeROer. 

















and Missions. For information address 
Professor FRANK K. SANDERS. Dean, 
Drawer 4. Yale Station. New Haven. Conn 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begius Sept. 17, 1902. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all branches 
of a study. Elective system. Large li i 
a lectures upon missionary and practical questions. 
Si mt associate work in Boston and other city churches, 
For catalogues or information apply to 
PROFESSOH ©. 0; DAY. 


WANTED. 


Active, educated men in a cag nem one Southern States. 
Fixed weekly sa or definite Give , experi- 
ence, references. DODD, MEAD &% & COMPA Ny, New York. 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor, Insist on 

ving 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 











Doing without 
Ivory Soap is 
economy, but it 
isn’t wise; your 
risKs are greater 
than all possible 
saving. Every 
cheap soap con- 
tains free alKali. 
If free alkali 
will eat its way 
through the oil 
cloth on the 
Kitchen floor, 
then what will 
it do in a single 
Monday’s wash- 
ing? Is such 
economy wise? 
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DYSPEPSIA SS2_27HE® 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 


| an absolutely harmless germicide. | 
| It subdues the inflammation of the 
| mucous membrane of the stomach, 
| thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 
For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 
Used and recommended by leading 
| physicians. 
Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, 4 
liberal sample, ‘that will prove the claims |! 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara. 


| tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
| wonderful results. Address 


Cf. Chestastat 


Dept. E, 57 Prince St., - New York 


























The lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick acts like rich cream to 
the hot or irritated face. It 
is soothing, comforting, re- 
freshing, and antiseptic, and 
makes shaving really enjoy- 

able. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Sateen: and Justice Horace 
Washington Topics Gray, of the Su- 
— ¥ preme Court, re- 


signed on the 11th inst., and the Presi- 
dent at once appointed in his place Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, for some years past 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. From the same office in 
that State Justice Gray was transferred 
to Washington in 1881. He is now 74 
years old, and has recently had two slight 
strokes of paralysis. The new Justice is 
the only son of the late Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and was born in 1841. Fol- 
lowing his graduation at Harvard in 
1861 he entered the army, and during the 
Civil War he was wounded three times— 
in the battles of Antietam, Ball’s Bluff 
and Fredericksburg. For twenty years 
he has been a Justice of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, and he is 
known as an eloquent speaker as well as 
a learned and forcible writer upon legal 
topics. As Justice Gray stood with the 
majority in the income tax and insular 
cases, some curiosity has been manifested 
as to the views of his successor. It is 
understood that he is in agreement with 
the President and the majority of the 
court concerning the Constitutional ques- 
tions involved in the insular cases, so 
that his appointment does not make it 
possible to reverse the recent decisions. 
It is recalled that in his opinion concern- 
ing a labor injunction case he said: 

















“Labor has the same right to organize that 
capital has, and the right to accomplish the 
purpose of organization in any manner that 
does not disturb the public peace or disrupt 
the equilibrium of government. . . . It 
must be true that when combined they [the 
workingmen] have the same liberty that com- 
bined capital has to support their interests by 
arguments, persuasion and the bestowal or re- 
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fusal of those advantages which they other- 
wise lawfully control, so long as they do no 
violence or threaten no violence.” 


He was dissenting from a majority deci- 
sion upholding an injunction, but dis- 
senting only so far as that decision’s 
condemnation of a strikers’ peaceful pa- 
trol was concerned.—Prominent oppon- 
ents of Mr. Addicks in Delaware say 
that there is no truth in the report that 
the President is inclined to withdraw 
from them his support.—Representative 
Littlefield, whose bills relating to Trusts 
have been considered with some favor by 
the President, says in a campaign speech 
that a revision of the tariff would af- 
ford no remedy for Trust evils, because 
the Trusts get no special advantage from 
tariff duties. Recent speeches of Secre- 
tary Shaw, Mr. Grosvenor and others in- 
dicate that the Republican leaders are to 
say in the campaign that their party will 
revise the tariff when the time is ripe for 
such action. Secretary Shaw opposes a 
repeal of the duties on beef and cattle 
(suggested for the restraint of the Beef 
Trust), on the ground that farmers 
would suffer loss by it—The registration 
of voters under the suffrage provisions 
of the new Constitution in Alabama 
shows that almost all of the negroes have 
been excluded. Of about 180,000 reg- 
istered, there are not more than 3,000 ne- 
groes, and in several counties no negro’s 
name appears. In the county having the 
largest negro population (52,207) the 
number of those registered is only 47. 
In another, where the negroes greatly 
outnumber the whites, there are the 
names of only 67. The negroes in Vir- 
ginia have subscribed $3,000 for the em- 
ployment of counsel to test in the United 
States Supreme Court the suffrage pro- 
visions of the new Constitution of that 
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State—Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow has incurred the enmity 
of Senators Elkins and Scott, of West 
Virginia, by causing inquiries to be made 
concerning a man recommended by them 
for office. They would like to have him 
removed ; and it is said that the attitude 
of Senator Hanna toward him is un- 
friendly because of his action at Havana 
in the case of Rathbone.—At the recent 
convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association the provisions of the Fowler 
bill concerning branch banks were de- 
nounced by several speakers and opposed 
by resolution. It was asserted that a 
branch banking system would furnish 
the Standard Oil capitalists in New York 
with means io exterminate all the small 
local banks throughout the country.—It 
is said at Washington that Captain Rose- 
hill’s claim concerning Marcus Island 
will be rejected, and that the sovereignty 
of Japan over the island will be acknowl- 
edged. The captain says he discovered 
the island and its guano deposits in 1889 ; 
but he did not take actual possession, 
and not until this year did he file the 
bond which the law requires to be filed 
promptly. Japanese have been occupy- 
ing the island for some years, and it was 
formerly annexed by Japan in 1898. 
Captain Rosehill sailed for the island 
from Honolulu a few weeks ago, but it 
is supposed that a Japanese cruiser ar- 
rived there first, bearing instructions ad- 
dressed to him by our Government and 
designed to restrain him. 
s&s 

It was reported last week 
upon what seemed to be 
good semi-official author- 
ity that the President had decided to call 
a special session of the Senate in Novem- 
ber for action upon a treaty of reciproc- 
ity with Cuba. The treaty, it was said, had 
been prepared and was almost ready for 
the necessary signatures. The President 
was said to be confident that it would be 
ratified. Another report was that no de- 
cision as to a special session had been 
reached. It was pointed out that the 
House probably would insist upon being 
heard in relation to any treaty affecting 
revenue, and that at the recent session 
a Senate Committee had reported that 
the assent of the House should be ob- 
tained for the ratification of any one of 
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the treaties of reciprocity negotiated 
some time ago by Mr. Kasson. Mr. 
Hanna says he is “ very sure” that no 
special session will be called, adding that 
to his mind the annexation of Cuba is 
“the logical outcome of events.” Dis- 
patches from Washington say that a 
treaty of reciprocity with Cuba will be 
strenuously opposed, and that the forces 
in opposition will be led by Senator Bur- 
rows, of Michigan, while Senator Spoon- 
er will be the foremost representative of 
the Administration. Mr. Burrows, it is 
said, will assert that joint action of House 
and Senate is required, and will demand 
that there shall be open hearings on the 
question before the Senate’s Committee 
on Finance. The effect of the tariff 
changes now proposed in Cuba has not 
been overlooked. The increases for 
which provision is made in connection 
with the pending Loan Bill—ranging 
from 40 to 100 per ceft.—relate almost 
exclusively to imports from this coun- 
try, such as flour, meats, etc., and from 
some points of view might be regarded 
as indicating a policy of retaliation for 
the failure of reciprocity. Primarily, 
however, they are designed to increase 
the island’s revenue.—After careful con- 
sideration the Washington authorities 
have reached the conclusion that our 
Government has no right to make objec- 
tion formally to the proposed Cuban loan 
of $35,000,000, the ground for this con- 
clusion being that the’ restrictions of the 
Platt Amendment can be made binding 
only by a treaty in which they shall be 
embodied. This is said to be the opin- 
ion of our State Department. Those who 
think that the Amendment is now ac- 
tually a part of the accepted Cuban Con- 
stitution, among them. being Senator 
Platt himself, appear to be in error. The 
Amendment was attached as an appendix 
after the Constitution had been com- 
pleted and signed: and it is subject to 
ratification by the Cuban Congress, which 
does not appear to have taken action 
upon it. There has been thus far no 
movement for a treaty embodying its re- 
strictions. Captain Huston, formerly an 
officer in the army of occupation, and 
now interested in Cuban industries, says 
that Cuba recently sought a reciprocal 
agreement with Great Britain, offering 
liberal concessions, and that the British 
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Government declined to negotiate a 
treaty, foreseeing that it would affect un- 
favorably British relations with the 
United States—Consul-General Bragg 
still holds his office, and it is said that he 
will not be displaced.—Several newspa- 
pers in Havana have begun to attack 
President Palma, complaining that he 
has done nothing, and asserting that he 
is weak and incompetent. 


] 


Bishop O’Gorman called 
upon the President last 
week to deliver the 
Pope’s letter and gift. Referring to the 
negotiations at Rome, the letter says that 
they ended “in a satisfactory result for 
both sides.” The Bishop is confident that 
all pending questions as to the friars, 
their lands and the property of the 
Church in the Philippines will be settled 
easily and amicably by Governor Taft 
and the Apostolic Delegate to be ap- 
pointed. “ The friars will go,” he says, 
“ and will be replaced by men selected by 
their superiors.”-—It is now known that 
the four American teachers murdered in 
Cebu were ambushed about twelve miles 
from town. Two were killed at once by 
rifle shots, the third was fatally wounded 
while trying to escape, and the fourth, 
having been captured, was shot while 
asking for mercy. His wound was not 
a fatal one, and there are indications that 
he was buried alive. Among those who 
have recently died of cholera in North 
Ilocos was Herbert Lucker, a teacher, 
who was graduated at the Yale Scien- 
tific School last year. Another victim of 
the disease was Major Joseph B. Batche- 
lor (West Point, ’80), who had resigned 
from the army to found and build up a 
large and very promising agricultural 
settlement in the Province of Pangasi- 
nan.—Aguinaldo has been diligently 
studying the English language, and it is 
said that he will be engaged to make a 
lecture tour in this country—Gen. Jacob 
H. Smith was seriously ill last week at 
the home of his relatives in Ohio. His 
nervous system has broken down under 
the strain of the campaign in Samar, his 
trial by court martial, and his compul- 
sory retirement.—Peace has not been rs- 
stored in Mindanao. One foggy morn- 
ing, last week, a dozen Moros from Bac- 
olod, armed with spears, surprised an 
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outpost of the Twenty-seventh Infantry 
at Camp Vickars, killed Sergeant Foley 
and Private Carey, and escaped before 
reinforcements arrived. 


& 


Order has been preserved 
at Shenandoah, Pa., since 
the murder of Joseph Bed- 
dall, and the troops remain in camp 
there. At Throop, near Scranton, there 
was a riot on the 11th, the strikers at- 
tacking a washery where preparations 
for resuming work were being made. 
One man was wounded. At the Warnke 
washery in Duryea work was resumed 
on the 14th. That evening the washery 
was attacked by a mob of a thousand 
men and defended by fifteen armed 
guards. After a striker had been 
wounded one of the guards was cap- 
tured and so beaten that he cannot re- 
cover. A commercial traveler who 
chanced to be passing by was attacked. 
He is in the hospital, suffering from in- 
juries that will probably cause his death. 
The Duryea police promptly arrested the 
washery guards and took them to jail. 
With them was George Warnke, one of 
the owners of the washery. The mob 
got possession of him and beat him bru- 
tally. After the guards had thus been 
withdrawn from the washery the mob 
proceeded to wreck it. The owners are 
making repairs, and they say they will 
again try to resume work. Addressing 
a large audience in Maryland on the 
16th, President Gompers, of the Federa- 
tion of Labor, said that during the three 
months of the anthracite strike there had 
been “less violence than is committed at 
an ordinary picnic.” It is reported that 
the anthracite miners expect concessions 
and relief from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
who sailed for this country on the 13th. 
On the other hand, it is said by persons 
associated with the presidents of the coal 
railroad companies that the action taken 
by them has had the approval of Mr. 
Morgan; also that these officers would 
resign if there should be any interference 
now “from political or financial sources.” 
An attempt has been made to procure 
the intercession of Senators Quay and 
Penrose. Mr. Ross, counsel for the 
Lackawanna Company, publishes a reply 
to Senator Hanna’s recent speech in be- 
half of arbitration, saying that unions 
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destroy individual development, create 
class distinctions, and are un-American. 
Hard coal has recently been sold at 
wholesale near New York for $10 per 
ton.—A strike of the engineers or motor- 
men on the New York Elevated roads 
has been averted by an agreement in 
which the company grants substantially 
all of the engineers’ demands, the chief 
of these being for a work-day of nine 
hours instead of ten.—The International 
Typographical Union at its recent con- 
vention adopted resolutions opposing so- 
cialism and calling for the election of 
Senators by direct vote, the public own- 
ership of public utilities, the use of 
union labels on all manufactured goods, 
and the making of all school books by 
union labor. A ban was ordered to be 
placed upon the beer of Cincinnati and 


Boston. 
& 


All the news, whether 
direct or indirect, from 
Venezuela indicate that 
the condition of affairs there is extreme- 
ly serious. Belated reports from Barce- 
lona show that the revolutionists began 
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their attack on that city August 3d, and 
after several days’ fighting, took posses- 


sion of the place. The last survivors of 
the Government officers tried to escape 
by the river to the sea, but were stopped 
and compelled to surrender to Generals 
Francisco Monagas and Platero, the 
revolutionist commanders. The dead on 


both sides numbered 167. Many houses. 


were sacked and stores pillaged. Mr. 
Bowen, the United States Minister at 
Caracas, requested the cruiser “ Cincin- 
nati” to proceed to Barcelona without 
delay and to take provisions with her. 
August 14th a dispatch from Command- 
er McLean announced the arrival of the 
“ Cincinnati” at the scene and described 
the situation in these words: 


“Barcelona occupied by _ revolutionists. 
They have imprisoned all civil officials and 
military officers are in possession of entire dis- 
trict. Some pillaging done, but everything 
now quiet. Twenty-nine business houses 
sacked, mostly foreign; also fifteen private 
dwellings.” 


Another dispatch from Commander 
Nickels, of the “ Topeka,” at Puerto 
Cabello, stated that the revolutionists 
were in control there also and that there 
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was no danger of an attempt to retake 
the town by the Government forces. 
Puerto Cabello is a town of some ten 
thousand inhabitants and is situated in 
a large and safe harbor. It lies not far 
from the Venezuelan capital and is re- 
garded as a position of considerable 
strategic importance. Thus the revolu- 
tionists, holding Barcelona to the east- 
ward of Caracas and Puerto Cabello to 
the westward and having forces under 
General Matos to the southward, have 
hemmed President Castro in on three 
sides, and a decisive battle may be ex- 
pected any day. . According to General 
Monagas the revolutionist forces are di- 
vided into twenty-five sections, contain- 
ing upward of 1,000 men each. The di- 
vision commanded by Matos, who is the 
real leader of the uprising, consists of 
eight of these sections. 

& 

Since the cessation 
of the war the chief 
bond which held the 
Unionist party together in England has 
been loosened and the whole country is 
on the qui vive to see whether the Lib- 
erals can get together and obtain control 
of the Government. A recent by-election 
in North Leeds has revivified the party 
and thrown consternation among the 
Conservatives. Under the circumstances 
the attitude and words of the various 
Liberal leaders are of great importance, 
for it depends largely upon them whether 
the party shall reunite or not. At a din- 
ner organized by the newly formed Lib- 
eral League, Lord Rosebery, Mr. As- 
quith, Sir H. H. Fowler and others of 
the party delivered their sentiments over 
the present and future situation. Lord 
Rosebery presided and in his speech al- 
luded thus to the North Leeds triumph: 


“T doubt if there is any single election 
which has caused so great, so deep, or so wide 
an impression since Mr. Gladstone’s first elec- 
tion for Mid Lothian. Zid It is quite 
true that in the long sterility of the Liberal 
party, in the valley of the shadow of death in 
which it has so long passed its existence, an 
election like that of Leeds may well assume an 
undue importance. But you cannot shut your 
eyes to the facts. Here was a constituency 
which in October, 1900, was satisfied to give 
a Conservative representative a majority of 
2,500 votes, and 20 months afterward, when 
the war is over (hear, hear), the constituency, 
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clothed and in its right mind (laughter and 
cheers)—and clothed, I believe, is not an in- 
appropriate epithet in connection with Leeds— 
clothed and in its right mind, gives a majority 
of over 700 to a Liberal Imperialist candidate. 

“ By a fortuitous and most fortunate coinci- 
dence the Government have taken up this ses- 
sion a large part of the program of the liberal 
League. That would not be astonishing, be- 
cause the points on which we lay stress are the 
points which obviously appeal to statesmen; 
but it is strange when you come to think that 
for the last six or seven years with all their 
power they have done nothing to advance 
those questions. (Hear, hear.) . What were 
the points on which we laid stress? One—I 
take it first—was the housing of the working 
classes. I quite admit that the Government 
could not deal with it this year, having other 
subjects of moment to deal with, and I also 
admit that, in view of the enormous develop- 
ment of motive power that is now taking place 
and the different conditions of many great 
cities, it is a question which may wait for a 
year or two years in order to be settled on the 
largest possible basis, particularly if, as the 
Government was doing, it intended to take up 
the subjects of temperance and of education. 
(Hear, hear.) Well, our next two points were 
education and temperance. As to temperance, 
the Government is passing through a measure 
which must do great good as an installment, 
and it is, after all, by installments that, I 
think, the wisest temperance reformers are 
agreed that the cause of temperance must be 
advanced. (Cheers.) And, again, they have 
taken up education for the third or fourth 
time. (Laughter.) Even their present bill 
does not look so healthy as it did a week ago 
(laughter); but it is a bill which I frankly 
admit might be made an instrument of great 
good to the country if it could be amended 
on two or three points. But, then, I admit 
that those are vital points to the Government. 
(Hear, hear.) And what was our last point? 
It was efficiency. (Hear, hear.) But then 
the Government said, ‘ That does not affect us, 
because efficiency we have always practised 
and always possessed.’ ” 


In conclusion Lord Rosebery stated 
emphatically that the Liberal League was 
determined, “after what they had seen 
and still more after what they had 
heard,” that there should be no inde- 


pendent Parliament in Dublin. As re- 
gards the purpose had in mind when the 
League was formed Mr. Asquith in re- 
sponse to a toast had this to say: 


“ What are the purposes for which, the war 
being over and the particular differences in 
our party as to the war being, we hope and 
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believe, at an end, what are the purposes for 
which this organization continues to. exist? 
They are, to my mind, twofold. In the..first 
place it is, as Lord Rosebery has said, a rally- 
ing point and a meeting ground for the great 
body of Liberal opinion in the country which 
no one now would, I think, dream of saying 
has not a title to make itself heard and felt 
(cheers); and I for my part protest, and I 
hope I may protest in your name, in the 
strongest and most emphatic terms, that the 
provision of means for counsel and, if need 
be, for common action is not in any way in- 
consistent with the traditions of our party and 
involves no disloyalty to the obligations of dis- 
cipline and comradeship. But there is a sec- 
ond, and, in my view, perhaps a still more 
urgent and imperative purpose for which an 
organization of this kind ought to continue, 
and that is that it is the best means we can 
devise for bringing into political activity some 
of the latent force of Liberalism in the coun- 
try. (Hear, hear.) The Tory party, with a 
brief interval of three years has now been in 
undisputed and exclusive possession of power 
ever since 1886, yet the notion that there is 
among the electors of this country a perma- 
nent Tory majority is in my opinion the gross- 
est and most ill-based delusion which ever 
found lodgment in the imagination of man. 
(Laughter.) What is the common feature of 
electoral disasters which, with the partial ex- 
ception of 1892, have befallen our party ever 
since the general election of 1885? It is this. 
That there has not been so much a transfer of 
votes from one side to the other as there has 
been a large and a continuous and a growing 
abstention from the polls.” 


ed 


The two most difficult 
problems immediately be- 
fore the Administration in South Africa 
are the obtaining of labor for the mines 
and the returning and settling of the 
Transvaal Boers on their farms. The 
latter task has assumed unusual difficul- 
ties. The Central Repatriation Board, 
under Captain Hughes, sits in Pretoria, 
while each district has its own local com- 
mittee with its presiding magistrate. The 
work is of a twofold nature, compris- 
ing compensation and repatriation. The 
Boers are invited to send in claims for 
compensation for the burning of their 
farms or other damage. If a Boer’s 
farm was burnt he is required to supply 
two affidavits, one stating whether it was 
burnt by the Boers or the British, and 
the other giving the amount of furniture 
in the house at the time of its destruc- 
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tion. The claim must be settled by a 
proportional amount from the £3,000,- 
ooo set apart for this purpose. But 
meanwhile the committees try to meet 
any immediate needs without delay. 
Thus if the farmer wishes to return to 
his farm and needs farming implements 
or seed, his case is examined and his ap- 
plication, if approved, is forwarded to 
the Central Committee to be acted upon. 
One of the greatest difficulties comes 
from the want of cattle for plowing. 
Those left by the military are half- 
starved and practically worthless. The 
committees advise that only those farm- 
ers who possess sufficient cattle should 
return to their farms. It is hoped also 
that the military will soon be able to 
hand over draft horses and mules at a 
low price to the civil administration for 
distribution. The Boers complain that 
many cast-off horses, suitable for farm- 
ing work, are sold at auction by. the mil- 
itary authorities and bought up by spec- 
ulators, who will ultimately sell them to 
the farmers at a profit. After the dec- 
laration of peace farmers received a 
month’s rations. At the end of the 
month they applied to the local commit- 
tees for a renewal. In some cases, 
where the farms were at a distance from 
any station, this proved a great incon- 
venience. Now the central board is 
making arrangements by which a farm- 
er may draw two months’ rations at a 
time. It is estimated that about 9,000 
families have already been settled on 
farms in the Transvaal.—The Boer gen- 
erals, Botha, De Wet and Delarey, 
reached London on Saturday morning, 
the 16th, and were immediately invited 
by Mr. Chamberlain to visit the great na- 
val review and see the King on that day. 
The Boer generals promptly declined the 
invitation, and much rejoicing was heard 
among certain classes of Continental 
newspapers thereat. It seems, however, 
that the invitation was declined because 
it came directly from Mr. Chamberlain 
instead of from the King himself. An 
invitation to them from King Edward 
was accepted, and on Sunday morning 
they went from London to the Isle of 
Wight and visited King Edward on the 
royal yacht “ Victoria and Albert.” The 
King, it is reported, received them gra- 
ciously, shaking hands with them all and 
introducing them to Queen Alexandra 


and Princess Victoria. They remained 
only a short time on the royal yacht, and 
were then carried on the “ Wildfire,” with 
Lords Roberts and Kitchener, to view 
the assembled fleet. 

& 


In November of last year a 
duel was fought at the gar- 
rison town of Insterburg of a peculiarly 
brutal character. A court of honor de- 
cided that two officers should meet in 
duel as the result of a drunken broil, 
altho both of the contestants desired to 
pass the matter over. Lieutenant Blas- 
kowitz was shot and died frorn the 
wound, and his antagonist, Lieutenant 
Hildebrandt, was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment by a court-martial. Now 
after a period of seven months Lieuten- 
ant Hildebrandt has been pardoned by 
the Emperor. For three days he was 
dined, toasted and cheered by the officers 
of the garrison in town, where he spent 
the week end before joining the regiment 
to which he was assigned at Stade. On 
leaving the garrison he was escorted to 
the railway station as if he were a royal 
personage with an escort of cavalry and 
attendant carriages. Outside of military 
quarters the pardon of Lieutenant Hilde- 
brandt has been strongly censured. An- 
other act of the Kaiser has aroused no 
little discussion. Recently, as the result 
of a quarrel over the appointment of a 
professor in Wuerzburg University, the 
Diet of Bavaria refused to grant $25,000, 
which was desired by Prince Luitpold, 
the Regent of Bavaria, for buying works 
of art. Immediately the Emperor sent a 
ae to Prince Luitpold to this ef- 
ect : 
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“T have just returned home, and read with 
the deepest indignation of the refusal of the 
Bavarian Diet to vote the sum which you ask 
for art. I hasten to express my displeasure at 
the mean ingratitude displayed by this action 
to the house of Wittelsbach and to your august 
person, which ever has been a shining model 
in the support and advancement of art. I 
therefore beg to be allowed to place at your 
disposal the sum you require, so that you may 
be enabled to accomplish your task in the 
domain of art.” 


Prince Luitpold replied by telegraph 
expressing thanks for the offer, but stat- 
ing that the liberality of a member of the 
Bavarian Legislature had already sup- 
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plied the sum desired. The action of the 
Kaiser, and especially his vigorous de- 
nunciation of the Diet, have been widely 
censured in Germany. 


a 


The Government of 
Russia has_ recently 
been compelled to face 
the principle of religious liberty, and has 
at any rate not pronounced against it. 
Some months ago, at the great annual 
Mission Conference in Orel, probably 
the most important religious convention 
held in Russia in which the laity also 
participate, a high official, M. Stachowitz, 
the Marshal of the nobility of that gov- 
ernmental department, delivered an ad- 
dress in which he declared that the law 
forbidding any member of the Orthodox 
Church to join the “ Rascol” (or the 
sects), or even the Protestant Church 
was contrary to the spirit of Christianity, 
and that its abolition would bring only 
untold blessings to Russia. As the Mis- 
sion Conference met chiefly for the pur- 
pose of devising ways and means to 
counteract the growing influence of the 
Rascol, these sentiments from the chief 
representative of the nobility of Orel at- 
tracted wide attention, and aroused con- 
siderable interest in Russia and else- 
where as to the probable action of his 
colleagues and of the Government in the 
premises. Hitherto the Government had 
been enforcing the law against apostasy 
in a determined manner, Russia being 
the only one of the European States, save 
Turkey, that prohibits its people from 
joining religious communions other than 
the State Church. Only a few years ago 
the Russian Government systematically 
and persistently persecuted the Lutheran 
pastors of the three German Baltic prov- 
inces for giving spiritual comfort or pas- 
toral service to people claimed by the 
Orthodox Church. © Dozens of Protes- 
tant pastors were fined, imprisoned and 
some even sent to Siberia. Recently the 
election of a Marshal for the nobility of 
Orel was again before the colleagues of 
Stachowitz, and he was re-elected prac- 
tically without opposition. Many feared 
that the Government would refuse to 
sanction this choice, but it has, on the 
contrary, confirmed the election. The 
protagonist of religious liberty in Rus- 
sia has accordingly at least not been de- 
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prived of this influential position, altho 
the Government has not given any posi- 
tive approval of the principle he so vig- 
orously defended. Just what reasons 
influenced the Government are not ap- 
parent, but Russian papers, which have 
canvassed the matter pro and contra, are, 
as a rule, satisfied, and those more lib- 
erally inclined are hopeful that this will 
prove to be an entering wedge. 
as 

Tien-tsin has at last actually 
been turned over to the Chinese. 
On August 15th Yuan-Shi-Kai, Viceroy 
of Pe-chi-Li, arrived at the city and was 
received by a guard of honor of Chinese 
troops. As for the tariff protocol or com- 
mercial treaty with China negotiated by 
Great Britain, it is likely that still fur- 
ther delays must occur before that goes 
into effect. On Saturday of last week 
the protocol was signed unreservedly by 
the British, United States, German and 
Japanese representatives, while the Aus- 
trian, Belgian and Dutch representatives 
signed only “ad referendum.” The 
Chinese Commissioners were not con- 
sulted on the occasion, as it is necessary 
for them to receive the imperial sanction 
before they can attach their signatures. 
One complication likely to delay the final 
settlement is Portugal’s claim to two 
small islands near Macao, and to the 
privilege of building a railway from 
Macao to Canton as a condition of con- 
senting to the new tariff—News from 
Manchuria indicate that the province is 
in a state of extreme lawlessness. Brig- 
andage near Port Arthur is growing 
more common, and elsewhere bands of 
Hunguses plunder and murder without 
restraint. This means, of course, that 
Russia will tighten her hold on the un- 
fortunate province.—An edict received in 
Washington at the State Department 
shows that China is fearful of the riots 
that may arise from the attempts to col- 
lect the new tariff, and seeks means of 
allaying the tumult. The document 
among other things gives this salutary 
advice to the officers in command: 

“There must be no oppression nor irrita- 
tion of the people. The throne has pity for 
the people and does not forget them, awake 
or asleep, and as a special reminder we com- 
mand the Viceroys and Governors to do away 
with whatever may cause too much friction 
in their plans for taising the indemnity. 
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“There should not be the least needless se- 
verity, which might lead to trouble. The peo- 
ple should be made to understand the circum- 
stances, so that they may be willing to do their 
duty gladly. 

“ Concerning the officials, in their districts, 
connected with the Likin, who collect taxes, 
it is the more necessary that a stop be put to 
the filling of their own pockets, and that they 
be strictly prohibited from practicing extor- 
tion. 

“Tf any be found out at their old tricks, 
seeking to make profit for themselves, we com- 
mand that they be justly impeached, so that 
they may be severely dealt with. There will 
be no leniency shown.” 
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with the Orient greater than that of any 
other country are the need of the Orient 
for our products, the need of America 
for Oriental products and the American 
control of the Pacific. Of these three 
causes the third depends largely on the 
laying of an American cable from our 
Western to our Eastern possessions. At 
the present all the great bodies of water 
have been crossed by submarine cables, 
with the exception of the Pacific, which 
with its ten thousand miles of continu- 
ous water presents a problem of peculiar 
difficulty. The experience of cable build- 
ers and operators is that a distance of 
3,500 miles is about the limit 
at which cables can be satis- 
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factorily operated without 
way stations where the mes- 
sages may be transmitted 
from section to section of the 
line. Now until the present 
day the islands situated in the 
Pacific in such a manner as to 
form way stations across the 
ocean have been so divided in 
national control that no coun- 
try or group of capitalists 
cared to undertake the task of 
laying a cable. But the re- 
cent course of events has 
changed these conditions. 
The Hawaiian Islands, Wake 
Island, Guam and the Philip- 
pines form a continuous line 
of great natural telegraph 
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poles, upon which we may 
string a wire, so to speak, 
across the ocean stretching 
half way round the globe, 
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That the Imperial Government may well 
fear new uprisings is evident from the 
vigilance still necessary in various places. 
The Imperial troops only recently at- 
tacked the rebel headquarters at In- 
Chawan, killing one thousand rebels and 
executing their sae bi Tong-Yu-Hung. 


An address by the Hon. O. 
P. Austin, reported in the 
National Geographic Maga- 
zine, sums up admirably the present sit- 
ation in regard to laying a cable across 
the Pacific Ocean. The three causes 
which are likely to make our commerce 
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every intermediate landing 
and relay station being pro- 
tected by the American flag. Mean- 
while England has decided to lay a cable 
from the western coast of Canada, via 
Fanning Island, the Fiji group and Nor- 
folk Island, to Australia and her other 
possessions in the Southern Pacific. The 
routes of these two cable systems are 
shown on the map. Connecting links 
between Fanning Island and the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and between the Fiji Is- 
lands and Samoa will easily bring to- 
gether the American and the British 
lines, and thus bind into one vast system 
= the more important groups of the Pa- 
cific. 





Assassins and Their Apologists 
By Andrew D. White 


Unitep States AMBASSADOR TO GuRMANY 


‘ TRANGE it is that three of the kind- 
est and most deserving of our 
Presidents have, within forty years, 

been sacrificed to the caprice or the hate 
of assassins. More strange still is it 
that within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury a large number of the noblest, pur- 
est and most patriotic rulers of States 
have been murdered at the behest of petty 
cliques or individuals. 

Ghastly as the murders of the heads 
of States within the last few years have 
been, there is one thing which as I re- 
flect upon it is if possible more ghastly 
still, and that is the theory which un- 
derlies them. This theory is not merely 
treason against rulers of States; it is 
treason against the people of every na- 
tion and against the entire human race. 
For this theory is that a petty conventicle 
of men and women, by no means emi- 
nent in character, judgment or knowl- 
edge, may come together and of their 
own motion, in obedience to their own 
whim or passion, sentence the purest, no- 
blest, most valuable of public servants to 
death; nay, that any single member of 
this conventicle may thus sentence the 
best and most beloved of mankind. 

A power is thus usurped by these dark 
conventicles, and even by individual 
members of them, which no monarch, no 
President, no Parliament, no King, no 
Court, high or low, no matter how des- 
potic, would for one moment dream of 
exercising. 

This ghastly, irresponsible despotism 
affects to act in the interests of what it 
calls the “rights of humanity,” the 
“rights of*mankind,” the “ rights of the 
people,” the “rights of the laboring 
class,” the “rights of the individual.” 
Never was a theory more monstrous or 
more self-contradictory. The people of 
Russia did not wish evil to the Emperor 
Alexander II, who had liberated twenty 
millions of serfs and was preparing still 
further blessings for his country. The 
people of France did not wish evil to 
President Carnot. one of the most noble, 
pure and capable of men, whose life had 


brought his country nothing but advan- 
tage. The people of Austria-Hungary 
did not wish the death of their gentle and 
merciful Empress. The people of Italy 
did not wish the death of their beloved 
and patriotic ruler, King Humbert, who 
like his father before him had fought to 
set them free. The people of the United 
States did not wish the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley, who had accomplished 
more for labor and the laboring class 
than any other President who had ever 
lived. Had the question of doing harm 
to either of these personages been sub- 
mitted to the people of either of these 
countries, there would have been the 
most overwhelming and earnest protest 
from every man, woman and child, high 
placed or low placed, rich or poor, fit to 
be at large. But a little knot of conspir- 
ators or a single individual has, in each 
case, usurped a right to trample upon the 
will and wish of an entire nation, has 
substituted for the national will its own 
vile whim, has overridden the universal 
instincts of humanity by its own hatred 
and cruelty, has assumed a power which 
the entire nation does not possess, has 
violated not only the basic principles of 
monarchy, but those of republicanism 
and democracy. 

But it is said by these people and their 
instigators that all government, all re- 
testraint on what they are pleased to call 
the “ natural liberty ” of a human being, 
is wrong, and that these assassinations 
are the assertion of this “ natural lib- 
erty,” a protest against the claim of so- 
ciety to restrict it, and a demand for its 
restoration. The “natural liberty” of 
mankind is the right of the strong over 
the weak. It is the liberty of the strong- 
er to eat and of the weaker to be eaten, 
and natural liberty now restored means 
simply that the shrewder and stronger 
shall possess everything and make the 
weaker their abject slaves without a 
shadow of protection to their lives, fam- 
ilies or property. That which they call 
“natural liberty” is natural despotism, 
the life of beasts of prey. 
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And never was an argument more 
hopelessly illogical ; for in this “ protest,” 
“assertion,” “demand,” they, an infini- 
tesimal minority, seek in the most prac- 
tical manner to exercise a government 
over all mankind, a government purely 
arbitrary, justified by no consent of the 
governed, tempered by no consent of the 
governed, tempered by no appeal to the 
governed ; so that, in their pretense of do- 
ing away with government, they estab- 
lish a government which goes infinitely 
beyond any despotism which would be 
tolerated for a moment in any part of the 
civilized world. 

Perhaps the most sickening argument 
is that made by sundry pseudo-philan- 
thropists—that these men are simply act- 
ing out their natures, are really not re- 
sponsible, and that we should get along 
with them as best we can and try to make 
them better. Perhaps so; but the only 
way to make them better is to make them 
feel the consequences of their acts. 

One of these apologists goes so far as 
to say that the guilt of the man who mur- 
dered our late President lies at the door 
of society, that the murderer was the 
product of society. So far from this be- 
ing the case, the fact is that American 
society had given him an opportunity 
such as neither he nor his ancestors be- 
fore him had ever enjoyed, and at the 
very moment when he committed his das- 
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tardly crime the President of the United 
States was extending to him, not merely 
in the form but in the spirit of kindness, 
his right hand. To the argument that 
it is the nature of these people thus to act, 
we may answer with a similar argument 
for rattlesnakes and cobras; but they are 
not tolerated in our families on that ac- 
count. 

In this, as in many other matters per- 
taining to crime in the United States, the 
first thing needful is that we clear our 
minds of cant, that we do what we can to 
put down sham philanthropy and to de- 
velop a stronger fiber in our laws and in 
their administration. The time is com- 
ing when the great nations of the earth 
will, if they are true to their duty, join 
in measures such that the deepest wishes, 
best interests and highest aspirations of 
their peoples shall no longer thus be bru- 
tally and cruelly thwarted and nullified 
by a minute minority, and that men or 
women taking this view of government 
shall only be allowed to exercise it upon 
each other in some remote corner of our 
globe tenanted only by themselves. If our 
own Government would equitably ex- 
tinguish the native title to some of the 
thousand and more islands of the Philip- 
pines and assign them to these usurpers, 
there would be new reasons for congratu- 
lating Admiral Dewey on his victory at 
Manila. 

Berwin, GERMANY. 


An Allegory 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


BOV E—the Eiger rose in clouds of snow, 
The death gorge of the ice crevasse below ; 
Aware of crumbling terror ‘neath his feet, 

He staggered back,—miraculcus retreat— 
Safe, on the rugged rocks of certainty! 

Then in a swift reactive bravery, 

He faltered near—one flower was so fair 
That clung beneath the ledge in dizzy air, 
One crimson flower blooming ’mid the frost— 
And seeing her, he tottered, and was lost. 


Unmoved, the Eiger pointed to the sky, 
Below the silent glacier gave no sigh; 

The sweet and evil bloom bloomed on; afar 
Hell burned the brighter for a fallen star! 


New Yor« City. 








A Visit to Ems 


Fifty Years Ago 


By Rosa Bonheur 


[Mr. Theodore Stanton, of Paris, to whom we are indebted for the following unpublished letter, 
writes us this explanatory note: “Just as Rosa Bonheur was rising to fame she was ordered by her 


physician, in the autumn of 1850, to take the waters at Ems. 


She was accompanied by her lifelong 


friend and confidante, Mile. Nathalie Micas, to whose mother this letter is addressed.” The two accom- 
panying pictures are here reproduced for the first time.—Ep1Tor.] 


T last we are here, but not without 

trouble, I assure you, for Prus- 

sia is a sorry country. First I 

must tell you that it is melancholy enough 

to be always hearing a jargon one can- 

not understand, so that to ask for the 

least thing you have to go through a 
veritable pantomime. 

It took us from eleven till six the next 
evening to get from Paris to Brussels. 
At the Belgian frontier we had to un- 
pack all our boxes ; the same thing at the 
Prussian frontier. In Belgium, how- 
ever, it was easy enough as everybody 
spoke French. At Cologne, on the con- 
trary, it was enough to make you lose 
your head, one speaking English, an- 
other Russian, a third Flemish, a fourth 
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Polish. In short, we were obliged to 
shift for ourselves, and what was still 
more embarrassing, we had to change 
our nice little French gold pieces for 
wretched coins, half copper, half silver, 
with values difficult to get accustomed to, 
especially when you do not understand 
the language. In exchange for four 
hundred francs our bag was filled with 
this ironmongery, which is not unlike a 
domestic’s buttons. I do believe the 
King of Prussia coins money out of the 
buttons of his old suits of livery. Any- 
how, Nathalie and I looked at it for a 
long time without knowing what to do 
with it. As the bag was very heavy we 
were forced to carry it between us. 
There is much more luxury here than 


in the Pyrenees be- 
cause there is a much 


greater number of 
visitors. Yesterday 
evening we had a 
short walk on the 
promenade, which is 
a flower garden at the 
extremity of a pretty 
little river surrounded 
on all sides with well- 
wooded mountains or 
meadows. There is 
music every evening, 
I think, for yesterday 
a band played in a 
small stand in the 
open air. It is a good 
idea to have this mu- 
sic in the midst of 
pretty landscapes. We 
sat down and laughed 
to our heart’s content 
at all the caricatures 
we saw. 

I assure you there 
is plenty to laugh at 
here. French women 
are blamed for their 
coquetry. But you 
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should come here if you want to see the 
pretentious airs put on by bothwomenand 
men. There are old flirts in the sere and 
yellow leaf seeking adventures. In short, 
most are very elegant and very ridicu- 
lous, and we shall be able to enjoy more 
than one amusing spectacle without trou- 
ble. Good gracious, what noodles, and 
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per an idea of the King of Prussia’s sol- 
diers. I don’t know why, but this brave 
little King or Emperor’ of Prussia in- 
terests me a great deal. It is perhaps be- 


cause he sticks in one of his fortified, and 
well fortified, towns, for fear they should 
rob him of the dear Henry V. May God 
grant him to remain always in a coun- 
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worse than that, Society people are! I 
begin to think that simplicity of heart is 
an exceptionally rare thing and good 
sense still rarer. Really there is not much 
progress in this respect. 

As Nathalie is just on the point of put- 
ting my letter into the envelope, it oc- 
curs to me to give you on this bit of pa- 





1 Frederick William 1V, who had been elected in 
the previous year hereditary Bupores of the Ger- 
mans, an honor which he declined. These were rev- 
olutionary times in Germany, 


try where the laws are in such harmony 
with the monarchic spirit. That will be 
better for his health. 

We received your last letter this morn- 
ing while we were cosy in bed, for what 
else can we do? {It rains here day and 
night ; so it is impossible to get out. Con- 
sequently I shall bring back to Paris 
nothing but an unbounded desire to be- 
gin my great picture.” 

*” The Horse Fair.” 











Lords and Ministers 
By A. Maurice Low 


HE American mind, lay as well as 
that part of it that devotes itself 
to shedding light on public affairs 

from the tripod of the editorial sanctum, 
seems as incapable of comprehending the 














THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 
Prime Minister 


mysteries of the construction of the 
British Cabinet as it is to grasp the in- 
tricacies of the British peerage. News- 
papers that ought to know better used to 
sin most grievously by talking about the 
late Lord Pauncefote as “ Lord Julian,” 
and since the Honorable Michael Her- 
bert has been appointed his successor 
these same newspapers have taken to 
writing about him as “Lord Herbert.” 
When it was announced that Mr. Her- 
bert had been knighted there was confu- 
sion worse confounded, because how 
could “ Lord Herbert ” be Sir Michael, 
and if Sir Michael where did the “ Hon- 
orable ” fit in? 

Sir Michael Herbert, altho the son of 
a peer, is a commoner. It is because the 
sons of peers are commoners, it is be- 


cause men styled by courtesy lords and 
the heirs to peerages are commoners, and 
as such sit in the House of Commons, 
Lord Cranborne, for instance, who will 
succeed his father to the Marquisate of 
Salisbury, that England has always been 
at heart a democratic country. The son 
of a peer while he sits in the Commons 
represents the people and perforce stands 
as the champion of the rights and liber- 
ties of the people whose votes have 
elected him to Parliament. Probably 
this system of regarding all men as com- 
moners until either by succession or crea- 
tion they become peers has done more to 
preserve the equilibrium of British insti- 
tutions than anything else, and explains 
why British institutions are unlike those 
of any other monarchical countries, espe- 
cially those countries where all children 














THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
Lord President of the Council 


of a peer, male as well as female, inherit 
the rank of their father at birth. 

Sir Michael Herbert, as the youngerson 
of a peer, became an “ Honorable” by 
the fact of being born, a prefix which 
does not ennoble him—that is, it does 
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not give him a right to a seat in the 
House of Lords. Now that he has been 
knighted he is the Honorable Sir Michael 
Herbert, still a commoner, as knighthood 
does not confer nobility. The younger 

















THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


sons of dukes and marquises bear the 
courtesy titles of “Lord” prefixed to 
their Christian and family names. Thus 
the husband of a woman who recently 
came into notoriety is Lord Francis 
Hope, but not Lord Hope, as so many 
newspapers have carelessly termed him. 
These sons are commoners, and can sit in 
the House of Commons, but they cannot 
sit in the House of Lords, as they are 
not peers. 

Equally hazy, apparently, are the ideas 
of the average newspaper writer regard- 
ing the British Cabinet. The Cabinet, 
like a good many other things in Eng- 
land, has no legal existence. There is 
no such thing as the Cabinet known to 
law, and no statute governs it. Theoret- 
ically, the Cabinet is merely:a committee 
of the Privy Council, the Privy Council 
being a creation of the sovereign, who 
aloné can appoint Privy Councillors. A 
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Privy Councillorship is regarded as a 
great distinction. It gives a man the 
right to be addressed as Right Honorable 
and to put the initials P. C. after his 
name. It gives him precedence over the 
Lord Chief Justice, the judges of the 
High Court of Justice, baronets, knights 
and a lot of other men. 

The Cabinet, it has been said, is theo- 
retically merely a committee of the Privy 
Council, precisely as the highest judicial 
tribunal of England, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, composed of 
the great law lords, is another commit- 
tee. There are also “ Orders in Coun- 
cil,” much heard of during the American 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, and 
supposed to be issued by the Sovereign 
presiding over his Council, as a matter of 
fact political, and hence issued by the 
responsible Ministry. The Privy Coun- 
cil has its own President, a very exalted 
personage, always a great nobleman, a 
personage so exalted, in fact, that in that 
awe-inspiring document known as the 














THE RIGHT HON. ARETAS AKERS-DOUGLAS, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 


Table of Precedency, the Lord President 
of the Privy Council ranks thirteenth on 
the list, and is only preceded by Royalty, 
Ambassadors, Archbishops, the Lord 
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LORDS AND MINISTERS 


High Chancellors of England and Ire- 
land and the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 

Great altho the Lord President of the 
Privy Council is he exhibits in his person 














THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES THOMSON RITCHIE, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


the falsity of the unchallenged mathe- 
matical axiom that the whole is greater 
than its parts, for a part of the Privy 
Council is much greater than the whole. 
In any other country than a republican 
monarchy like England the Lord Presi- 
dent would preside over the Cabinet, es- 
pecially as the office of Lord President is 
recognized, while that of Prime Minister, 
like the Cabinet itself, is an extra judicial 
office and has neither constitutional nor 
legal warrant. But the Premier is su- 
preme. The Lord President of the 
Council sits in the Cabinet, and is usual- 
ly a merely ornamental concession to 
archaic tradition. 

_ The British Cabinet, unlike the Amer- 
ican—which it may be mentioned in pass- 
ing is also. an extra judicial creation and 
unrecognized either by Constitution or 
statute—is a flexible body, and is larger 
or smaller according to the pleasure of 
the Premier. In the United States the 
Cabinet always consists of the heads of 
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the Executive departments, in England 
men are put into the Cabinet for party 
or personal reasons, and not because of 
the office they hold. The Prime Minis- 
ter is bound by no rule in forming his 
Ministry as to whether the appointment 
to an office carries with it a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

Custom prescribes that the heads of 
great departments—the Secretaries for 
Foreign Affairs, War, the Colonies, 
Home Affairs and India, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and a few others—shall 
be members of the Cabinet; but outside 
of that the Prime Minister may do as he 
sees fit. Mr. Gladstone in‘ his second 
Ministry made such an unimportant 
place as the Chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster carry a seat in the Cabinet, 
while in his third Ministry the Chan- 
cellor held office without portfolio. But 
in the one case’the Chancellor was a man 





THE RIGHT HON. ‘JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 


no less distinguished than George Otto 
Trevelyan, the nephew and biographer 
of Lord Macaulay, and in the other he 
was Edward Heneage, whose claim to 
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fame it would not be. easy to recall off- 
hand. In his first Ministry Lord Salis- 














THE EARL OF DUDLEY, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 


bury made the Earl of Harrowby Lord 
Privy Seal with portfolio, and in his sec- 
ond Ministry he gave the place to Earl 
Cadogan, but without the coveted port- 














THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY, 
President of the Board of Education 
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folio. To be a member of the Ministry 
is to be very near the goal of political 

eatness; to be a member of the Cab- 
inet is to have attained to the hight of po- 
litical greatness ; there is only one higher 
step—to be Premier. 

It is optional with the Prime Minister 
whether he shall simply exercise a gen- 
eral supervision over his colleagues and 
subordinates, or whether in addition to 
being the director-in-chief of his party’s 
policy he shall assume the active charge 
of a great department. Pitt was both 














THE RIGHT HON. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Postmaster-General 


Premier and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; so was Peel; so was Gladstone. 
Salisbury was twice Premier and Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs; but 
it is almost a tradition among the Lib- 
erals that while the Premier may be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the head 
of any other department, he should not 
be his own Foreign Secretary. 

Another curious thing about the Brit- 
ish Ministerial system is that the Pre- 
mier, as such, receives no salary. All the 
other Ministers are paid; but the Pre- 
mier, unless he holds another office, must 
serve without salary. When Lord Sal- 
isbury resigned as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and became Lord Keep- 
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er of the Privy Seal, the anomaly was 
presented, which could be found in no 
other country but England, of his giv- 
ing up a salary of $25,000 a year to ac- 
cept one of $10,000, still retaining the 
Premiership and still being the virtual 
ruler of the British Empire. Equally 
paradoxical is it to note that while the 
Lord Privy Seal is a personage of so 
much dignity and importance that he 
stands twelfth on the Table of Prece- 
dency, which is silent as to the Prime 
Minister, and which puts the great Sec- 
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retaries of State below the younger sons 
of peers, this exalted personage is paid 
only two-fifths as much as some of the 
Secretaries who owe their official ex-° 
istence to him, and who can be deprived 
of their official existence whenever it 
suits the Premier. In the Cabinet the 
Premier is supreme; and so long as he 
has his party behind him he need fear 
nobody, not even the Sovereign; for in 
England the Sovereign reigns, but the 


people govern. 
Boston, Mass. 


The New Chinese Minister 


By J. C. O’Laughlin 


{The ways of diplomacy differ in the East and the West. 


Where the world may speak of a man 


of mark from Europe, and his confréres may find themselves at liberty to tell of his achievements and 
hint at his shortcomings, a masking silence rests upon the lips of Orientals as to the doings of their 


brothers. 


Thus far what has been known in the United States of China’s new Minister has been so little 


as to be scarcely worthy of notation. 


Few know him, or know of him. 


The gketch that follows is 


from the pen of one among those few. ‘The sources the writer has drawn upon are the only sources 


which may be considered authenti¢c.—Ep!ITokr.] 


IR LEANG CHEN-TUNG, the 
newly appointed Minister of China 
to the United States, isa man of 

many sides. Several diplomats, who met 
him when he was interpreter of the Chi- 
nese Legation in Washington and who 
knew him in Peking, were recently dis- 
cussing his characteristics. 

“My most vivid recollection of 
Leang,” said one, “is his love of sport. 
Baseball knocks a diplomatic question 
out of his head.” 

“T had no idea he enjoyed the game,” 
asserted another. “I was impressed 
with his astuteness as a politician.” 

“Leang is extremely fond of society,” 
declared the third member of the party. 
“You will appreciate this fact next win- 
ter in Washington.” 

These are the impressions of men who 
tave been his colleagues. While true 
0 a certain extent, they are dissimilar 
because different facets of the subject 
were turned toward them when they 
looked. Leang is a baseball enthusiast, 
he is a politician, and he does like so- 
“ety. It is interesting now to hear the 
verdict of the foreigners who expressed 
their views as to whether or not Leang 
8a diplomat. 


“ He is,” they answer decisively. 

But with all the savoir faire credited 
to Leang, he has been appointed to a 
post that would be acceptable to few. 
By his shrewd appreciation of the weak- 
nesses of the American people, no less 
by his tact and ability, Wu Ting-fang, 
the retiring Minister, has attained a 
popularity unknown to any other Envoy, 
which has been of immense personal and 
official advantage. Had any other for- 
eign representative than Wu made the 
remarks which he has uttered, a demand « 
for his recall would have promptly fol- 
lowed. But the Minister skated on thin 
ice so often that he grew callous to dan- 
ger and his seeming dare-deviltry ap- 
pealed strongly to the average citizen. 
The State Department on occasions 
frowned on Wu, but its displeasure was 
never officially expressed, and the Minis- 
ter serenely continued on his. Oriental 
way. 

What can Leang do to attain the popu- 
larity of Wu? The latter has an excel- 
lent presence, but Leang has the advan- 
tage cf greater impressiveness of ap- | 
pearance. Oratory is unknown in China 
and is an art acquired outside her con- 
fines. Wu had no need for the pebbles 
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of Demosthenes to 
obtain facility of ex- 
pression. Leang is 
without _ oratorical 
training. The occa- 
sions upon which he 
has made speeches are 
rare in comparison 
with those graced by 
Wu. Here the latter 
is undoubtedly su- 
perior. When Wu 
entered the Chinese 
diplomatic service he 
had the advantage of 
a western legal edu- 
cation. He was thor- 
oughly familiar with 
English law, and, as 
English law is_ the 
foundation of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, he 
was able to submit 
arguments on ques- 
tions which our State 
officials found great 
difficulty in answer- 
ing. “ Wu is the clev- 
erest diplomat in 
Washington,” one 
Secretary of State re- 
marked admiringly. 
Leang has not en- 
joyed the legal train- 
ing of Wu, but for 
fifteen years he has 
dealt with China’s 
foreign affairs, and is 
thus thoroughly fa - 
miliar with the policy 
and procedure of his own country. Nor 
is he ignorant by any means of the atti- 
tude of the United States upon Chinese 
questions. For several years he served 
in Washington as Interpreter of Lega- 
tion, and he absorbed in that time much 
information that will be undoubtedly 
useful to him as Minister. 

Leang has not the foundation upon 
which Wu Ting-fang builded. But 
Leang is very young for such an im- 
portant post as the United States—only 
39 years—and there are admittedly great 
possibilities for him. His career has 
demonstrated that he needed but the op- 

rtunity to achieve results. As a boy, 
in his native province of Kuang Tung, 
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SIR LEANG CHEN-TUNG, 


The New Chinese Minister 


he was ambitious to do credit to his 
worthy ancestors and especially to his 
mighty uncle, who had risen to the awe- 
inspiring office of Provincial Treasurer. 
And speaking of his uncle, Leang is 
deeply indebted to him. He placed him 
when a boy nine years of age in the Gov- 
ernment school at Shanghai. Leang was 
studious and bright, and after a year’s 
course at this institution was designated 
as one of thirty Chinese youth to receive 
an American education. The late Earl 
Li Hung-chang was responsible for the 
project to introduce foreign thought and 
methods into China by means of western 
tuition. : 

“The time has arrived,” he said 
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1872, “ when it seems absolutely neces- 
sary to develop China’s internal re- 
sources in order to arrest decay, stop 
retrogression and to place’ her on the 
road to reform and advancement. To 
accomplish this a knowledge of western 
sciences and arts is necesssary. The em- 
ployment of foreigners will be imme- 
diately satisfactory, but it gives no prom- 
ise for a permanent and prosperous fu- 
ture. Therefore I believe that an ear- 
nest effort should be made to educate 
our people and fit them for this work. 
The schools of America have been se- 
lected as the institutions for the educa- 
tion of the youth partly because of the 
unbroken amity which has existed be- 
tween China and the United States, but 
more particularly for the reason that, 
from all information obtainable, I am 
satisfied that American schools possess a 
superiority over those of Europe in im- 
parting practical knowledge.” 

So Leang and his companions came to 
America with the avowed purpose of fit- 
ting themselves for the important work 
of regenerating their country. When he 
started from Shanghai for the United 


States Leang was probably decidedlv 
more apprehensive than when he left his 


Kuang Tung home for Shanghai. At 
least Shanghai was a Chinese port and the 
Chinese flag guaranteed him protection. 
But when he boarded the big steamer 
and started out in the vast ocean for the 
land of the mao-tzu (red-heads), the lit- 
tle boy of ten years must have longingly 
watched the receding shore. He was en- 
tered in Phillips Academy, at Andover, 
Mass., and proved a good student. His 
forte, however, was athletics, baseball 
being the sport of which he was espe- 
cially fond. He was a member of a 
baseball nine, composed of Chinese stu- 
dents, known as the “ Orientals,” and the 
victories of that team are still a matter 
of pleasant remembrance to the men who 
played on and against it. “ Pi Cook,” 
the name given Leang by his parents, 
abbreviated into “P. Cook” by his 
schoolmates, was a batter of renown. 
He usually filled first base, but when a 
namesake, who was a left handed pitcher, 
was knocked out of the box, he served 
as a substitute. Leang was also a skillful 
oarsman. 


Leang graduated with honor from. 
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Philiips and successfully passed his en- 
trance examination for Amherst College. 
In the meantime the Conservatives of 
China, who were opposed to Li Hung- 
chang’s progressive policy, had taken 
means to circumvent the great Viceroy. 
A memorial was presented to the throne 
declaring that the students in America 
were imbibing disloyalty and their recall 
was urged. Leang and his fellow stu- 
dents were ordered to return to China, 
and thus failed Li Hung-chang’s early 
effort to aid his country. China had no 
use for western learning. 

Leang’s contact with American 
thought and energy served as a stimulus 
to'his ambition. His uncle at the time 
he reached China was Provincial Treas- 
urer at Nanking, and one of his intimate 
friends was Chang Yen Hoon, customs 
taotai at Wuhu. The latter was named 
in 1887 as Minister of China to the 
United States. 

“T have a young nephew,” the Provin- 
cial Treasurer told the newly-appointed 
Envoy, “who is an excellent English 
scholar, and who has had the advantage 
of residence in America. I advise you 
to appoint him as your interpreter.” 

This was the way in which Leang first 
came to Washington in an official capac- 
itv. Ele remained until 1889 and re- 
turned to Peking with Chang Yen Hoon. 
The latter was an influential progressive 
and through him Leang obtained an: ap- 
pointment in the Tsungli Yamen, or For- 
eign Office. China named Chang Yen 
Hoon as her commissioner to. treat for 
peace with Japan, and Leang accom- 
panied him as secretary. The credentials 
of the Chinese plenipotentiaries were 
not, however, satisfactory to the Japan- 
ese and the mission failed. Li Hung- 
chang was then appointed as. peace plen- 
ipotentiary, and he selected Leang as 
one of his subordinates. 

Thus Earl Li, who had given Leang 
the means of obtaining a western educa- 
tion in the hope that he would thereby 
be of service to his country, took advan- 
tage of that training in the negotiations 
for peace with a nation which, while 
Oriental, had become Occidental. That 
the services performed by the young sec- 
retary were satisfactory is shown by the 
fact that he was named as a member of 
the mission sent to England to represent 
China at the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
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As a token of her appreciation of the at- 
tendance of the foreign representatives 
Victoria conferred knighthood upon all 
of them, and thus Leang became Sir 
Chen-tung. When he returned to Pe- 
king he found the Emperor guided by 
K’ang Yu Wei, like himself a protégé of 
Chang Yen Hoon and an ardent pro- 
gressive. K’ang sought to introduce 
reforms too hastily, however, and the 
celebrated coup d état of 1898 brought 
about the restoration to power of the 
Empress Dowager. K’ang was com- 
pelled to fly for his life. “Chang Yen 
Hoon has already been degraded,” to 
quote the Imperial edict issued in the 
case of that official. ‘“ He was clever at 
imposing on his people, his actions were 
deceitful, mysterious and fickle, and he 
sought after the rich and powerful. 
Therefore let him.be banished to Hsin- 
chiang.” When the Boxer revolt was 
at its hight Chang was decapitated. 

His association with Chang deprived 
Leang of influence at Peking. To avoid 
personal indignity he went to Shanghai, 
where he remained until after the Boxer 
revolt. Prince Ching and Earl Li, ap- 


pointed by the Empress Dowager in 


1900 to negotiate peace with the Powers, 
were in need of a clever secretary, and 
Leang was invited to the capital. He 
had been the tutor of Prince Chen, son 
of Prince Ching, before the fall of 
Chang, and he resumed guidance of the 
studies of this youth. When the nego- 
tiations terminated he was named as 
Chief Secretary of the mission, headed 
by Prince Chun, which was ordered to 
proceed to Berlin to express directly to 
Emperor William China’s regret for the 
assassination of Baron von Ketteler, the 
German Minister in Peking. William 
desired that the members of the mission, 
with the exception of the Prince, should 
kotow before him. Leang’s diplomacy 
aided in averting this humiliation, and, 
as a result, China, which Germany 
sought to abase, succeeded in discredit- 
ing Germany. It was a decisive victory 
for the Chinese. When he returned to 
Peking Leang was named as Chief Sec- 
retary of Prince Chen, appointed Am- 
hassador to the Coronation of King Ed- 
ward. Before his departure, Prince 
Ching, who is the head of the Wai Wu- 
pu. now the title of China’s foreign af- 
fairs department, promised him the posi- 
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tion of Minister in Washington. The 
Vermilion pencil of the Emperor recent- 
ly - effect to this promise. 

t may well be questioned whether 
Leang’s appointment shows a progress- 
ive disposition on the part of China. 
The rank of the new Minister is low, and 
were it not that the right of petition to 
the throne is conferred upon all Envoys 
he would not be able to address their 
Majesties, but could only reach them 
through numerous intermediaries. Had 
the Empress Dowager authorized the ap- 
pointment, for instance, of the son of the 
Marquis Tseng, who would not have 
been averse to the office, the people of 
China would have inferred that in the 
eves of the throne foreign missions were 
of the highest importance. Marquis 
Tseng is the head of one of the great 
families of the Empire, and himself 
served as the representative of China 
in Europe. But while upon his own 
race Leang’s appointment will make lit- 
tle impression, the United States will ur- 
doubtedly give cordial welcome to him 
in view of his having risen to high po- 
sition in part because of American train- 
ing and contact with American thought. 

Tn an interview in New York the other 
day Sir Liang spoke ef his family ina 
very interesting way. He said: 

“ Literary honors are what we admire and 
strive for in China. Before the treaty ports 
were opened all of China’s foreign trade cen- 
tered at Canton. It was controlled by thirteen 
great commercial houses. My grandfather 
owned one of the thirteen. A grand-uncle 
owned another. The uncle failed for over 4 
million tael. Being an honest man, he gave 
all, even his dwelling, to his creditors. Just 
then his son received high honors at the Im- 
perial College at Pekin. The literary accom- 
plishments of the son brought so much honor 
to his family in the opinion of all Canton that 
his father’s creditors gave back everything 
to the ruined merchant, that he might repair 
his fortunes. 

“Perhaps that is something the Americans 
wouldn’t do. The Liang family of Canton— 
my own—has held the highest literary honors 
in the province for seventy years. My P 
father was a mandarin in the north. My 
father lived a life of leisure and study in Cat- 
ton. As for me, my father and my mother 
determined that I should have an Americat 
education. The Chinese Government issued 2 
circular calling for boys to go to the United 
States to study. I was sent to Andover m 
this country, where I was graduated in 1881. 
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| had prepared for Yale, but when I was 
about to enter that university all Chinese stu- 
dents abroad were ordered to return to their 
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homes. The Government was afraid that we 

were becoming too Americanized and would 

desert our own country—a great mistake.” 
‘Wasnincton, D. C. 


The Present Position of Catholicity 
By Prelatus 


[The author of this article is a cleric who has been “ preferred” to a position of influence and au- 
thority in the Roman Catholic Church, and so has a right to the title “‘ Prelatus.” A writer on an allied 
subject in a daily paper, who signs himself “‘ Sacerdos Americanus,” thus explains why he does not give 
his name: “ An honorabl2 man writes pseudonymously when he does not wish to incur the persecution 
of the powerful, the annoyance of the impudent, or the abuse of the rowdy.”—Ep1Tor. ] 


QUESTION with which the edu- 
cated American Catholic is con- 
tinually puzzling himself is this: 

What can be the cause of the deplorable 
condition of the Church in the Latin 
countries of Europe? Since the national 
life of these peoples began the Catholic 
religion has acted and reacted upon them 
in the social, political and domestic 
spheres, and yet there they are, as the 
twentieth century opens, the conspicuous 
aid chief persecutors of the Church. 


Armies of priests and religions are at 
work among them; convents, orphanages 
aid hospitals innumerable are a living 
spectacle of devotion, helpfulness and 
zeal; and, nevertheless, the Church is 
face to face with what looks like irrep- 


arable disaster. In Italy the nation is 
rallying to the support of the anathema- 
tzed monarchy, preferring evidently to 
be apostates from the papacy rather than 
aliens to their country. In Spain the ris- 
ing flood of democracy has set for itself 
the overwhelming of the Church as well 
a of the monarchy. In Belgium the 
masses hate the clergy as their chief op- 
ponents in the fight for popular suffrage. 
And finally, in France, the conditions are 
the gravest conceivable for the future of 
Catholicity. To be sure, there are hope- 
ful indications among the French that 
tow and then light up the portents of 
decay. The Sacred Heart draws hun- 
ireds of men to the vigils at Montmartre ; 
the Easter communions at Notre Dame 
this year amounted to four thousand ; the 
annual pilgrimage to Lourdes arouses en- 
thusiasm; the seminaries are well filled; 
the foreign missioris—France’s glory !— 
ate generously sustained. But these. 


after all, are not enough to encourage us 
in a nation counting almost forty million 
Catholics. The most cautious and con- 
servative observers assure us of the 
mournful fact that the decatholicizing of 
the country has gone to an appalling ex- 
tent. Not alone in the great cities, but 
among the peasant classes, the Church 
has waned and faded, until she seems a 
very ghost of her ancient splendor, and 
her deserted sanctuaries are as the tomb 
of her historic past. (See the 
memorable article by Rev. James Forbes, 
S.J., in the Etudes—one of the most con- 
servative periodicals of France—for 
April 5th, 1902). 

What is the cause of it? And the an- 
swer we are generally given to this ques- 
tion, if it is answered by Catholics, is that 
four deadly enemies to Christianity have 
wrought the mischief: Protestantism, 
Judaism, Free Masonry and Socialism. 
Before we accept this answer as ade- 
quate we must reflect a little on the sit- 
uation. It is perfectly clear that no ‘in- 
stitution can long subsist which is ‘sé- 
riously out of harmony with its-environ- 
ment. The same principle of natural se- 
lection as wrought in the history of or- 
ganic life the destruction of countless 
millions of living things, because they 
were ovetpowered in the struggle for 
existence by those better fitted to -sur- 
vive, this same principle ‘works likewise 
in the social and political order, and 
works with the same terrible relentless- 
ness. In an environment of democracy 
absolute monarchs are doomed to death ; 
in an environment: of enlightenment an 
illiterate nation will be reduced to hope- 
less insignificance, whatever may be its 
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momentary triumphs by force of sheer 
brute strength. 

Now the Church, to the extent that 
God allows her to be subject to human 
conditions, has a two-fold environment. 
One kind she is bound, and has been 
founded, to resist—the perversity of 
men, the sinfulness of a fallen.race. In 
this struggle she cannot suffer. final de- 
feat, because of the divine guidance and 
the divine inhabitation. Every wound 
she receives from the hand of sin is glori- 
fied, and we, her children, boast of it. 
Every hard-won victory which she wrests 
from Satan is lit with the radiance of the 
Kingdom of God, which it is the ap- 
pointed purpose of her labors to: inau- 
gurate. And so unquestionably, in our 
search for the causes of: religious re- 
verses in any age, we must reckon with 
this first antinomy—the Church and the 
World, Sin and Grace, Heaven and Hell. 
Doubtless in the special religious re- 


verses which we are nowstudying—those, 
namely, which are involved in the low 
state of Catholicity in Latin Europe—we 
skall find a sad prevalence’ of human 
malice and spiritual depravity in the 


causes at work. Accordingly, when we 
are told that these causes are Protestant- 
ism, Judaism, Free Masonry and Social- 


ism, we may well conceive it possible, or. 


even likely, that one or all of these has 
really been in the present crisis the in- 
strument of the Church’s connatural foe. 
But when we have gone thus far we 
are by no means at the end of our in- 
quiry. For the Church has another -en- 
vironment besides that of the forces of 
evil; and only when we know her entire 
environment can we presume to desig- 
vate the adequate cause of her present 
misfortune. What is this other factor 
in the actual milieu of Catholicity? It 
consists in the social, political and intel- 
lectual spirit and tendency of these mod- 
ern times. More particularly it consists 
in the passion for liberty which distin- 
guishes modern society and in the pas- 
sion for untrammeled, critical investiga- 
tion which distinguishes modern intelli- 
gence. To be as free as possible, to know 
everything knowable: this is the time- 
spirit, and wo to that man or that insti- 
tution which takes up arms against it. 
The question; therefore, of how far the 
Church is in harmony or conflict with her 
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environment implies this subordinate: in- 
quiry: How does she stand with regard 
to-the present world-movement: for: free- 
dom in social living and freedom in in- 
tellectual research? If we find that 
Catholics stand in the way of both or 
either of these, we have instantly another 
element in the cause of the Catholic de- 
And we hardly need say that if 
we discover such an element, it is one of 
which we cannot be proud. For human- 
ity’s aspirations after liberty and truth 
are just and sacred and divine; they ac- 
cord with ideal Catholicity, because they 


accord with the manifest will of God; 


they Should be enthusiastically welcomed 
by the Church, as offering the fairest 
possible field for ber vocation to lead 
men to God;an-whom is supreme liberty 
and infmite :tfath. If the Church’s rep- 
resentatives oppose these aspirations and 
suffer: the ‘inevitable defeat visited on 
men and institutions that stand squarely 
in the way of the world’s resistless prog- 
ress, then we-should not be afraid to say 
that we have only impatience at such 
representatives; and feel in the event of 
their defeat only a disconsolate anger, 
absolutely unrelieved by the exaltation 
of persecution:unjustly inflicted or of 
martyrdom heroitally endured. 

Now is theseyon the part of any con- 
siderable number of the Church’s lead- 
ers in the Lattt seountries, this futile, 
fatuous resistance to an environment to 
which every divine and every highest 
human interest calls us to adapt our- 
selves? Is there any standing in the 
way of liberty and intelligence? This 
question the Abbé Charles Denis, in a 
recent brochure (L’Eglise et l’Etat: Les 
Legons de VHeure Presente. Paris. 
Roger et Chernoviz), carefully and ex- 
haustively answers. And his answer 
should count for a great deal. He isa 
priest, and therefore the welfare of the 
Church is his highest interest. He is 4 
scholar, being at present the editor of the 
Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, and 
therefore we can trust his views as those 
of a mature and well-stored mind. He's 
on the scene of the trouble, and therefore 
gives us information at first hand. Fi 
rally, and best of all, he is a man of sif- 
gular intellectual honesty’ and of ’'admt- 
rable’ fearlessness in saying what he 
thinks, He bears indeed the ‘scars of 
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many a conflict thrust upon him by his 
roble intrepidity. 

Now the answer which this man gives 
to the question we have just asked is a 
downright and emphatic affirmative. 
Yes, he says, many unwise leaders of 
European Catholicity are in direct. con- 
scious and persistent opposition to pop- 
ular liberty and to legitimate freedom of 
thought ; and it is owing to this attitude 
that the Church has suffered the most 
serious of her reverses. In the social 
order the Church is regarded as insep- 
arable from a policy of government which 
has been thrown aside forever. _Clerical- 
ism and monarchism are considered one; 
and not without reason. For it is always 
the ecclesiastical party that fights stub- 
tornly against democratic refoms, and 
when these reforms have been wrested 
by the people, holds disdainfully aloof 
from any participation in a régime that is 
soiled by the hands of the plebeian. Take 
France as an example. Despite the re- 
peated admonitions and supplications of 
Leo XIII to accept and support the Re- 
public, the bulk of French ecclesiastics 
are still indulging diseased dreams of 
inonarchical restoration. And, of course, 
the French Government and people con- 
sider these men as dangerous and take 
every Opportunity to restrain, to oppress 
and to insult them. What wonder that 
France is on the brink of national apos- 
tasy when Catholic leaders prefer the 
satisfaction of stupid political prejudices 
to the salvation of immortal souls! 

Let us cite an example to show the 
spirit of the French churchman. Re- 
cently an abbé who supported the Repub- 
lic stood for election to the Chamber of 
Deputies and won. Instantly he was dis- 
missed from the ecclesiastical institution 
in which he had taught for years, was 
thrown upon the world with no means of 
support, and arrived in Paris without 
even a Celebret permitting him to say 
mass. He was simply another victim of 
the anti-democratic spirit which procured 
the condemnation of the Avenir, and 
hounded to desperation that great soul, 
de Lammenais. 

Look from France to Belgium and see 
a similar situation. The people are de- 
manding equal and universal suffrage. 
The clerical party opposes them, and in- 
sults the world’s intelligence-by argu- 
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ments drawn from medieval canonists 
and theologians to prove the disastrous- 
ness of democracy. And, like France, 
Belgium is saying, “Le cléricalisme: 
voila l’ennemi!” and is following France 
to apostasy. 

[ will close this first division of the 
subject with another instance to illustrate 
the state of things in France. For some 
years the candidates for the priesthood in 
the Grands Séminaires have been making 
efforts toward forming a union for pro- 
moting works of zeal and fostering the 
spirit of prayer. They aimed especially 
at social work, at getting in touch with 
the masses and at removing the reproach 
so often thrown against the French abbé, 
that he is merely “un homme de sacris- 
tie.” Out of the movement grew a cer- 
tain number of bulletins published pe- 
riodically at some of the larger semi- 
naries, and intended exclusively for 
clerical readers. These little magazines 
were simply programs and suggestions 
for work and study, accounts of the apos- 
tclic attempts of the students during the 
stummer vacation, and various other in- 
citements to efficient priestly labor. It is 
clear as noon-day what promise of im- 
mense good this fraternity of the coun- 
try’s future priests exhibited. Many a 
sorely tried heart in France must have 
thanked God for this beginning of the 
one movement which alone can save 
France—a united priesthood penetrating 
every stratum of the social formation. 
But what happened? When the design 
of the young apostles, which had been 
approved by the seminary presidents and 
blessed by more than one cardinal, be- 
came widely known, it encountered sus- 
picion, insinuation, and finally open de- 
nunciation. Such a union of clerics was 
dangerous. To work thus with the 
masses might encourage Socialisme. The 
boldness of the scheme looked like 
Libéralisme. These grand views about 
reconciling the Church and the age dis- 
closed the cloven hoof of Américanisme. 
The bishops yielded to. the outcry, sup- 
pressed the bulletins, and once more 
King Folly resumed untroubled sway 
over the ruined Church of France. 

The second cause assigned by M. Denis 
for the present calamity confronting 
the Church is intellectual obscurantism, 
stagnation, tyranny. He says; 
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“The priest is accustomed to have before 
him only an audience of the devout who have 
never felt the slightest intellectual difficulty. 
For, as but few priests are prepared to preach 
on anything outside the catechism or the lit- 
urgy, they attract no one whose interest lies 


beyond life’s barest banalities. A frightful 
situation for the future of Catholicity! The 
mental vision of the faithful is growing nar- 
row. Among them the idea is spreading that 
all truth is subordinated more and more to 
science, to criticism, to a fuller knowledge of 
the laws of nature. And accordingly, the 
Christian .idea, appearing before them in no 
logical union with the scientific idea, is dis- 
appearing apace from the Frenchman’s mind. 
Right here is a terribly urgent necessity for a 
radical reform which must begin in seminary 
education. All questions must be thrown open 
to the priest. He must make himself familiar 
with large and philosophic methods of treat- 
ing questions and drop the syllogistic method. 
Philosophical and scientific problems must be 
put before him seriously, and not with that 
contemptuous and summary refutation which 
leaves in his mind an unfair disdain for con- 
temporary questions. If the seminarist learns 
from his masters only a peremptory attitude 
and a smart sarcasm; if he has not deeply 
pondered modern difficulties and their relation 
to dogma; then is he disarmed and incapable 
of engaging in intellectual conflict.” 

It is important that we understand 
aright the situation thus described by M. 
Denis. . He does not say that there is no 
intellectual activity in clerical education. 
He grants that there is this activity. But 
he maintains that it is expended on mat- 
ters and directed by methods utterly at 
variance with the needs of our day; that 
Catholic education, instead of being a 
child of the present, is a slave of the past, 
and instead of imparting the spirit of 
free inquiry, fosters the spirit of intel- 
lectual dishonesty and decay. 

Sad as all this is, there is an aspect of 
the case that is still more mournful. Not 
only is there a deficiency in Catholic edu- 
caticn in the face of the grave needs of 
the present time, but there is the most 
violent opposition to every attempt at 
_improvement. Whenever a Catholic 
scholar either abandons or enlarges the 
methods of the thirteenth century in or- 
der to speak intelligently to men of the 
twentieth he is set upon with a fury 
which we in America find it hard to im- 
agine. “Heretic,” “ semi-Protestant,” 
“traitor,” are some of the compliments 
sure to reward his hardihood. The Abbé 
Duchesne, the greatest Catholic historical 
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critic now living, committed the offense 
of teaching the plain truth of history, 
and because the truth displeased the ré- 
actionaires, he was expelled from his 
chair in the Catholic Institute of Paris, 
The Abbé Loisy, for having recognized 
indisputable truths which the higher 
criticism of the Bible has brought to 
light, was practically degraded in a simi- 
lar manner; and to this hour he is pur- 
sued by relentless enemies who are mov- 
ing heaven and earth to procure his con- 
demnation at Rome. The Abbé Turmel 
for his researches into the history of 
dogma, the Abbé Martin for his philo- 
sophical studies in St. Augustine, the lay- 
men M. Blondel and M. Fonsegrieve for 
their apologetic work on the lines of 
Cardinal Newman’s “ Grammar of As- 
sent” and Ollé-Laprune’s “ Certitude 
Morale,” are bitterly assailed as “ neo- 
Kantians ”"—as tho to admit the debt 
philosophy owes to Kant and to be influ- 
enced by his thought were a crime!— 
and against them and other scholars like 
them Pére Fontaine, S.J., has written his 
malignant book, “ Protestant Infiltra- 
tions and the French Clergy.” 

This is the situation. And how it 
makes all our delusions about a “ martyr- 
church ” fall to pieces! The Church in 
Europe, if a martyr at all, is a martyr 
to the unchristian folly of its highest rep- 
resentatives. It is a martyr to their 
greed for place and power and to their 
hostility to the freedom and enlighten- 
ment of mankind. 

These are lessons which the Catholic 
Church in America gravely needs to 
learn; for here, too, there is a beginning 
of that social and intellectual retrogres- 
sion which has made a Catholic Europe 
a thing of past history. In the social or- 
der there has been a stupid and vindictive 
defiance of the people displayed by more 
than one prelate. The sacraments have 
been refused to parents who, for good 
reasons, sent their children to public 
schools. There have beén indiscriminate 
denunciations from high places of So 
cialism and Social Democracy, as tho 
these terms in America necessarily in- 
cluded all the evils which they signify 
in the followers of Karl Marx and 
Bakounine. There has been a notable 


absence of Catholic priests and bishops 
from movements directed to political and 
moral reforms. 


There has not been 
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enough encouragement of that perfect in- 
termingling of all creeds and classes 
which is both the assurance of our coun- 
try’s safety and the indispensable con- 
dition of the Church’s permanent pros- 
perity. 

But of the intellectual condition of 
American Catholicity who can speak 
without anger, humiliation and shame! 
Hardly one of our colleges is anything 
more than a classical high school. They 
graduate men at the age of twenty-one 
or two who can only stumble through a 
page of Greek or Latin; who know noth- 
ing that we are permitted to dignify with 
the name of history; who cannot write a 
page of acceptable English; and who 
have been made forever intellectually im- 
moral by the unfair and antiquated dis- 
cipline which is called “the course in 
philosophy.” The young sprig of a boy 
is taught to refute Descartes, Kant or 
Herbert Spencer in one contemptible 
syllogism ; but he is forbidden, very prob- 
ably, to open a page of “ The Discourse 
on Method,” “ The Critique of Pure Rea- 
son,” or “ First Principles.” He is per- 


verted to speak of evolution with scorn, 


and is falsely informed that a scientific 
spirit, which would accept the evolution- 
ary hypothesis, is by the very fact 
estranged from Catholicity. The boy 
then, let us say, enters a seminary to 
study for the priesthood. Here the proc- 
ess of one-sided study is confirmed for 
five full years. He is made to gulp down 
proofs in dogma at which a healthy stom- 
ach would revolt. He is blinded to the 
real gravity of the current objections to 
Christianity, in history, in philosophy, in 
biblical science, and steps out upon the 
world on the morning of his ordination 
full of zeal, with doubtless fine native en- 
dowments of mind and heart, but intel- 
lectually and scientifically an infant. 
One institution for the salvation of the 
Catholic intelligence in America is left— 
the University at Washington—the one 
single Catholic school on the Western 
Continent where there is a spirit of broad 
and candid scholarship, where it is pos- 
sible to have free access to the achieve- 
ments and the methods of modern learn- 
ing, where alone there remains a glim- 
mer of hope for a future intellectual re- 
vival. But even here there have been 
and there are, amid many and splendid 
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good qualities, indications of danger and 
grounds for warning. Medieval meth- 
ods have not been sufficiently guarded 
against; nor will they be until the Uni- 
versity denies its chairs to men of Roman 
education who have not been broadened 
by study elsewhere. The spirit prevalent 
in the Roman Pontifical colleges is abso- 
lutely unscientific. It is metaphysical, a 
priori, reactionary and intellectually dis- 
honest. No modern problems are stud- 
ied there; or they are studied with prej- 
udice and with no resources of advanced 
scholarship, beyond a worthless dialectic. 
No man whose sole witness of scholar- 
ship is that “visible sign of invisible 
science,” a Roman doctorate, is fit to 
point out to others the methods of scien- 
tific study, since he has never learned 
them himself. And so long as the high- 
est chairs in our institutions are open to 
such men the abuse will continue of 
which a disgusted and indignant student 
once spoke to me in the following words: 
“ We have spent a year studying the the- 
ology of the Incarnation and the Person 
of Christ; and of that year an entire 
month or more was given to a metaphys- 
ical discussion of the distinction between 
essence and existence, and to the worth- 
less and absurd question whether the. 
Thomist or the Scotist School is correct 
in assigning a motive for the Incarnation. 
The rest of the year was spent in similar 
speculations. But of the gigantic mod- 
ern difficulties against a mediatorial reli- 
gion, a vicarious atonement and the di- 
vinity of Christ, we heard not one word.” 

It is the prayer of all who wish well to 
the noble school at Washington that dis- 
graces of this sort will be put speedily to 
an end. It is our further prayer that 
among its professors and students fear- 
less men will arise to defy the regnant 
obscurantism, and stand beside Loisy, 
Duchesne, Denis, Gigot and Tyrrell in 
demanding for Catholic scholars absolute 
freedom in research. 

The American Church, young, pros- 
perous and powerful, has had its eyes 
opened to the European Church, stale, 
decrepit and disappearing. According 
to the use it makes of the vision will a 
momentous chapter of future history be 
written ; a chapter on the decline and fall 
of Catholicity, or on its rejuvenescence 
and perpetual ascendancy. 








An Idyll of a 





Summer Night 


By Harrict Prescott Spofford 


HEY were combing their hair in 
their room under the eaves of the 
little brown farmhouse. Ann 

turned up the wick of the kerosene lamp 
with a somewhat vicious celerity. “If 
there’s anything I do hate, it’s poverty!” 
said she. 

“ There’s worse things,” said Dora. 

‘I don’t know what, then! ” said Ann. 
“Look at us, pinched for everything—”’ 

“ Why, Ann, there’s always plenty in 
the pantry.” 

“Yes, and John scratching the earth 
for just enough to keep him, an’ the.rest 
of us scrubbin’, an’ scourin’, an’ bindin’ 
shoes for all we’re worth, an’ never get- 
tin’ anywhere at that! An’ there’s so 
many wanting the school now that it’s 
no use tryin’ for that again. “Twas 
harder’n bindin’ shoes the term I did 
have it. And I suppose the day’ll come 
when they’ll have machinery for bindin’ 
shoes, and then where’ll we be! ” 

“T’ll be raisin’ flower seeds,” said Dora. 
“ I’ve a notion there’s money in flower 
seeds.” 

“How much money?” said Ann 
scornfully, tearing at a tangle of her 
blonde hair. “I wish I had your hair, 
Dora.” 

“I do’ no’ what I’d do if you had,” 
said Dora, “ unless I had yourn.” 

“Yours! Not yourn. Seems as if I 
couldn’t learn you anything. I do’ no’ 
why I was the only one to be ambitioned 
in this family—” 

“Oh, yours, yours, yours! ” said Dora. 
“There! But I hate curls. Where do 
you suppose I got curls?” 

“Oh, some old foreby who had noth- 
. ing else to leave left them, I guess. 
Think! We never had any people to 
leave us a dollar. Nothin’ but this hard- 
scrabble land. I wouldn’t marry a farm- 
er—no, not if his land plowed up gold!” 

“Well, I suppose I shall,” said Dora, 
catching her breath. And be glad to, 
too.” 

“Then you’re a simpleton. Ben’s got 
the chance of his life if he mortgages his 
farm and puts the money into a stock of 
goods with Rufe down to the store. And 
2006 


_along of me. 


just think what a difference!” cried Ann, 
turning on Dora, with her brush in the 
air. “ You’d live down to the village 
You’d have your dresses 
at first cost. You'd be somebody! I'd 
stan’ right up to him! Of course it’s for 
Rufe’s good an’ mine to double the stock 
in the store. But it’s for your good and 
Ben’s, too. I’d make him do it. I’d say 
I wouldn’t marry him if he didn’t!” 

“ But I would,” said Dora. 

“ Well, you might try it on. Just re- 
member how much better it might be for 
allof us. *T'would be ‘ Benton & Mayne,’ 
like any of the big city stores, and Uncle 
and Mother’d be twice as much respect- 
Ctx” 

“ They’re respected enough now!” 
with some fierceness. 

“You know what I mean! I ain’t tak- 
in’ away from them. But the folks of 
Mis’ Mayne an’ Mis’ Benton’d stand for 
a good deal more’n the folks of poor old 
Uncle rootin’ for herbs and «greens and 
barks—” 

“Dear old Uncle! I think it’s beauti- 
ful huntin’ for them things. I like to 
do it with him.” 

“You’re perfectly hopeless, Dora!” 
cried Ann. “Here I’ve studied, and 
learned to talk grammar—or almost—ex- 
cept when I’m put out—an’ ben tryin’ to 
get up in the world, an’ you're always 
a-pullin’ me down!” And the tears be- 
gan to swim over the big eyes, tears and 
eyes that had a way of controlling the 
family. 

“ Oh, Ann, Ann; don’t talk so!” cried 
Dora, throwing down her comb. “ Don't 
feel so! I’ll do my best! I’ll talk to Ben, 
I truly, will! Il urge him. Tho I do 
think it’s a sight pleasanter livin’ up on 
the hill, with Mother down here, and 
John, and Uncle, and all—” 

“J wouldn’t have stayed here, any 
way,” said Ann, “ even if I hadn’t been 
engaged to Rufe Benton. I’d get some- 
thing to do away from here; saleslady, or 
something! I wouldn’t delve out my life 
makin’ butter an’ cheese, an’ dependin 
on the weather, sorry if it rains an’ sorry 
if it doesn’t. If Rufe could double his 
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stock, it would amount to something, and ' 


we could afford to be married—you and 
me could be married the same day; we 
could be married in the meetin’ house, an’ 
walk up the aisle—nobody was ever mar- 
ried in our meetin’ house—” 

“T+ don’t think it’s right to talk so 
ahout a meetin’ house!” cried Dora. 

“Talk how? Well, any way, we 
would have money to take Amy to some 


great doctor and see if the child can’t get: 


her eyesight back—the poor little dear, to 
be blind at her age! And looking like a 
saint. If you had any feeling for your 
family you’d help me out!” And she 
blew out the lamp with a sort of flash of 
darkness. 

“ Oh, I will, Ann; I will!” cried Dora. 
“T know how you’ve always tried to hold 
up your end, an’ had pride for the whole 
of us! And you’ve got book-learnin’; 
and it’s hard for you. I will try—and— 
but—well, there’s nothin’ beats a trial but 
a failure!” And she knelt down and 
said her prayers—rather swiftly—and 
looked out of the window at the march of 
stars on the dark field of the night, al- 
ways getting from that a feeling of pro- 
tection. And presently she had her arms 
around Ann, and they were sleeping on 
one pillow. 

But Dora did not feel very confident 
when the next day she went up the hill 
tye field, hoping to see Ben across the 
wall, and from that point of vantage 
catching the sound of his axe down in 
the wood lot. . She wondered, as she hur- 
ried, why she was so different from Ann, 
who longed to leave the old things and 
be out in the world. For her part she 
wanted nothing better than this life she 
had always had. But if she must, she 
must! Perhaps because she felt her cause 
unrighteous she put into it all her fire 
and spirit. Ben, cutting down the dead 
cedars, saw her coming through the trees, 
the sunlight slanting over her down the 


branches in flakes of light and shadow as ° 


she wound her way, stepping lightly as 
any.wood nymph. Ben knew nothing. of 
wood nymphs, but he did know that 


Dora, with her brown eyes, her brown’ 


curls, her color like the sun-burned cheek 
of a ripe pear, her flashing teeth and 
smile, was the prettiest girl in the county, 
and the dearest and the best, and his! 

It was a” half-hour’ afterward, a 
stormy half-hour, that Dora went back— 
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went back more swiftly than she came, 
her skirts flying, her sun-bonnet swing- 
ing in her hand as if it were alive and 
very much incensed, her foot as light as 
a gypsy’s, but a very angry gypsy’s. She 
was still the prettiest and best girl in the 
county, as he looked after her—but—she 
was no longer his. 

He couldn’t help it, he muttered. He 
wouldn’t help‘it. It seemed as if all crea- 
tion were trying to get his father’s place 
away from him. He wasn’t going to 
have any of Ann’s nonsense, at any rate: 
The farm on the top of the hill—Dora 
had always thought it good enough for 
her till Ann had put her up to this. And 
he was not going to mortgage the farm— 
a sure thing—and go to store-keeping, 
for twenty Anns! He knew all about the 
farm, and he knew nothing about store- 
keeping. Dora might live where she 
pleased—he was going to live here! Give 
up the long, fresh, early mornings, the 
summer evenings, when you didn’t know 
if it was earth or heaven! And his axe 
rang with mighty strokes that echoed far 
out on the marsh. 

It was late the next afternoon when 
Dora, her cheeks still flushed and her 
eyes sparkling with anger and her hurt— 
for it takes some waters longer to sub- 
side than others—went down where 
Archy was feeding the ducks. A pair of 
the Pekins were hers, and she meant to 
see that they had their share, for the 
others belonged to Archy. 

“Dora,” said Archy; who in some un- 
canny way always knew what went on. 
“ Tf you want to make yourself solid with 
Ben Mayne, I'll give you a tip,” and he 
rapped the bottom of the pan to loosen 
the last grains. 

“I don’t want to make myself solid 
with nobody!” cried Dora. Archy whis- 
tled. “I want you to understand, Archy 
Reed, that there’s nobody that’s anythin’ 
to me, and I’m nothin’ to nobody! ” 

“How long since?” asked Archy. 
And then Dora put up her hands before 
her face, and flung away as she began to 
cr 


“Well,” said Archy, stopping midway 
of his tune and staring critically into the 
sunset, “girls certainly are queer. I 
s’pose I’ve got ter set this thing right.” 
And while he went on with his music’ 
Dora ran down behind the alders, where 
she could cry in comfort. te 
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Archy gazed after her a moment and 
then, having left things in place, still 
whistling, his hands in his pockets, he 
made his way along the plowed field,and, 
climbing the wall, sauntered down the 
other side of the stream to the stepping 
stones, and over to the wood lot where he 
could hear Ben Mayne still felling trees, 
as he had been doing all day and yester- 
day. 

“ Hullo, Ben!” he cried. 

“ Hullo, yourself!” replied the other, 
going on rather savagely with his chop- 
ping. 

“Say! Do you know what they’re 
talking about tin round here, Ben?” 

“Tin! There’s precious little tin in 
the world. It’s likely there’s tin here! ” 

“May as well be here as anywheres. 
You don’t know it ain’t here.” 

“TI know there’s fellers here goin’ 
‘round salting land—” 

“ Saltin’ land?” inquired Archy. 

“Droppin’ specimens in the ~ likely 
places, then buyin’ the land on a bond an’ 
showin the suckers the find, an’ sellin’ out 
at a big price an’ making off with it.” 

Archy’s eyes grew big. “Sho!” he 


said, directly. ‘“ I don’t believe it.” 


“Stand off now,” said Ben, “ this 
tree'll fall to the left. There, that’s my 
last to-day.” 

“Look here, now, Ben,” said Archy, 
after the crash of branches. “ Up under 
the big bowlder on your land the rain’s 
washed out a chunk—” 

“Yes. I seen.’em w’en they put it 
there,” said Ben. 


Archy’s whistling powers were une-- 


qual to the occasion. He gazed aghast. 
For an hour or so he had cherished a no- 
tion of taking that specimen and hiding 
it on his uncle’s land, where it should be 
found by the speculators and lead to the 
sale of the farm for a fortune; but ‘only 
for an hour or so, before the Reed hon- 
esty came out uppermost. “ Seem’s if 
it don’t reely pay to be good,” he stam- 
mered. 

“The other thing don’t either,” said 
Ben. “Them rascals won’t get a foot of 
my land. Tho I don’t know as I'll take 

leasure in it any more. For now—well. 
one is done!” And he threw his axe 
with a sounding stroke into another tree- 
hole. 
. “Look here, Ben,” said Archy. 
“ Dora’s cryin’ her eyes out down in the 
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alders.” And then, as Ben only stared 
with a glitter.in his dark eyes like the fire 
smoldering in an ember, and finding no 
more conversation was intended Archy 
sauntered back as he had come, to be 
startled when within sight of her, by his 
mother’s voice. “Archy! Dora! John! 
Ann! Uncle! Where’s Amy? You seen 
her? She jes’ stepped down the yard to 
smell the rose geranium and I was bring- 
in’ the butter, an’ she’s missed her direc- 
tion turnin’ about, and I can’t see her 
nowhere! Amy! Oh, Amy!” 

In an instant the whole Reed family 
had appeared and had scattered to as 
many different points as a surprised 
brood of partridges does, one along the 
brook, one to the top of the hill, one down 
the orchard. And Dora, running and 
calling at the top of her voice, found her- 
self on the edge of the marsh where it 
seemed as if a faint voice answered her 
halloo again and again ; and she ran along 
the edge and from hummock to hum- 
mock, skipping farther and farther out 
like a wild creature. 


The sunset was glaring from the sky | 


as she went, still calling, “Amy! Amy!” 
She could not tell if that faint reply were 
the voice of the little blind girl, or the 
echo of the cries of the others, or some 
bird singing far away in the purple of 
the evening. She made a trumpet of her 
hands and called and listened, holding 
her breath for the response that came 
still far away, and faint—or was it the 
atmospheric echo of her own voice? 
There had always been atmospheric 
echoes on the marsh. 

But if that were Amy’s voice, how in 
the world, Dora ‘wondered, could she 
have got out such a distance? She must 
have been frightened when she lost her 
bearings, and have run she knew not 
where—the dear little soul who could 
not see her hand before her face, nor a 
star in the sky! “ Don’t you be afraid, 
Amy! I’m coming!” she cried. And 
lithe, lorig-limbed, slender as a young 
birch tree,and almost as swift as the wind 
that shakes it, she hastened on, with the 
salt breath of the marsh blowing in her 
face. There was a star trembling out 
now ; there was the yellow evening star, 
laying a long shining beam in the water 
that stood in pools and moved in narrow 
runnels. She sprang across the fittle 
tideways and ran on, still calling, her 
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voice beginning to tremble as she thought 
of the timid girl, wandering and groping, 
bewildered and alone, out there on the 
marsh, 

And suddenly she stopped stone still. 
She was bewildered and alone out here 
herself! A thousand perfumes of mown 
thatch and pungent weeds, of wild roses 
and of salt sea, curled about her, cool and 
delicious. She never felt them. She only 
felt that it was night, that the sky was a 
powder of stars, that she was out on the 
salt marsh and the tide was coming in, 
the high tide that sometimes made the 
whole marsh a sheet of silver. She could 
hear it running through the ditches and 
the tide streaks now. They were twice 
as wide by this time as they were when 
she sprang across them. If Amy were 
out here, how was the little blind child to 
get back? How, indeed, could she get 
back herself? Oh, poor, poor little blind 
Amy! If she had not fallen into some of 
the waterways she must be shivering and 
crying and feeling forlorn and forsaken 
—frightened half to death! ‘ Don’t be 
afraid, Amy! ” she called again as loudly 
as she could. ‘“ Don’t be afraid! I’m 
here, too. It’s all right! I’m comin’!” 
And out of breath at last, and her heart 
beating in her throat, she sank upon a 
grassy tuft near the edge of the tall 
thatch, through which ‘the water was 
rustling. 

This was the end of the marsh. If 
Amy had gone any further she had surely 
stepped into the thatch and the water 
had closed over her. But then, as Dora 
began to reason with herself, Amy had 
not lived all her life on the margin of the 
marsh not to know the dangers of it. She 
was probably sitting quietly somewhere, 
waiting to be found. She, herself, would 
follow the marsh along the other way as 
soon as she had her breath. She would 
know the direction by the stars, if in no 
other way. The last time she remem- 
bered looking at them there had still been 
a glimmer of light in the west—she could 
shape her course. And then she saw with 
dismay that there was no longer any light 
anywhere—west or east it was all one. 
And more than that, a thin veil of mist 
had drawn across the sky, and she could 
not tell one star from another, or, indeed, 
if there were any stars at all, and all the 
stars she knew, anyway, were those of 
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the Great Dipper, hanging over the hill. 

It came over Dora with a chill worse 
than that of the damp night air of sea 
and coming storm, that she would have 
to stay here till morning. She heard an 
eel slipping through the reeds; a bittern 
gave a hoarse cry; far off a dog barked 
with a sound of infinite loneliness; then 
there came the clang of a flight of wild 
geese flying north. She started up, say- 
ing that now she would know which way 
was north; but they wheeled and wavered 
about and descended for the night into 
the marsh, and she fell back helpless. A 
great soft owl brushed her face, flapping 
away to the woods and leaving her a 
sense of unknown terror. 

Oh, this was dreadful! And if it were 
dreadful for her, what must it be for 
Amy! She burst out crying at the 
thought. But every once in a while she 
stopped long enough to halloo at the top 
of her voice, altho she felt the sound 
strike against her breast from the dull 
dampness. 

Presently it would be raining, and if 
Amy were out here on the marsh all 
night, soaked with the rain—she shud- 
dered down on the cold ground again. 
All her sins against Amy, against every 
one, rose in her mind; the day when in a 
pet she threw Uncle’s roots and herbs out 
of the window as trash, the day she went 
to the cattle show and left her mother 
hard at work at home, the way she had 
snubbed Archy, the way, oh, the cruel 
way in which she had just quarreled 
with Ben and told him she never wanted 
to see his face again! What would she 
not give to see it now! And very likely 
she never would! She would be found 
dead and drowned out here on the cold 
marshes. And it would break Ben’s 
heart—she knew it would! Oh, what a 
wicked girl she was—she made nothing 
but trouble for everybody! As she peered 
into the darkness she fancied she saw 
something darker yet looming beside her 
—one of the huge haycocks she present- 
ly understood. Perhaps she could pull 
some of it down about her for warmth 
and shelter! Oh. but Amy—she had no 
warmth and shelter! And she turned 
over in her mind the question if to all 
her other sins she could add that of the 
carelessness of having suffered Amy to 
wander away. 
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“ But, I never meant to hurt any of 
them; 1 always loved them! I didn’t 
mean to love myself best,” she thought. 
“ They loved me, too. And they’ll for- 
give me. And if they forgive me. O 
Lord, you'll forgive me, too? But 1 
wish I hadn’t. If I die out here in the 
marshes, I’d like to die forgiven. I’d 
hate to go into the other life all stains. 
O Lord, take the stains away from 
me!” And as she knelt there on 
the stubby marsh grass that had been 
but lately shaven, was she awake or was 
she dreaming? Softly and slowly a light, 
which yet was not light, seemed to be 
welling about her, to swell—rosy, warm— 
till it wrapped her and filled all between 
earth and sky. “I am going to die,” she 
said. ‘ People always catch their death 
out in the marsh at this season. I must 
be going to die and God has forgiven me 
all I have done wrong!” And a mantle 
of rest and peace seemed to fold about 
her as the light and the rosy. warmth 
slowly withdrew. “I’m giad I’m goin’ 
now, she said. “ There’ll be no more 
trouble. It will be all quiet and joy— 
only—only Ben will be feelin’ so bad— 
and mother. And Amy—poor little 
Amy, out here all alone! Perhaps she 
hasn’t stood this chill, either—perhaps 
she is an angel now!” And then earth 
and its tremors returned on her, and she 
sprang up and made the air ring and ring 
again crying for her little sister. 

It occurred to her then once more that 
a voice answered her ; yet a voice of a dif- 
ferent quality, borne as it was through 
layers of the mist. It was too resonant 
certainly for Amy’s childish note; or was 
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it too far away; or was it again only the 
prankish echo of her own? Was it an- 
other voice round the bend of the creek? 
When it came the third time she was sure 
of it—sweeter in her ear than an angelic 
trumpet! She was perfectly content, as 
she heard it, to stay on earth. 

A wide and dim, but very material 
light was now growing on the air—no 
vision, but a fact. Then there came a 
fixed glow, far off like a distant fire, and 
the moon swam up over the edge of the 
world, coppery and gibbous, drawing the 
mists in a dark rack after her. And, 
sharply defined against the light, a boat 
pushed up the narrow creek and in 
among the tall reeds and thatch, and Ben 
hung on his oar to look at her, with the 
yellow moonshine full upon her, before 
he caught the painter and jumped ashore 
and had her in his arms. 

“What was you callin’ Amy for?” he 
asked, perhaps to hide the fact that he 
was crying, too. “She ain’t ben out 
here. She’d gone back, an’ was safe in 
the bedroom with Uncle makin’ willow 
whistles for the boys through all the riot. 
Oh, Dora, if I hadn’t found you—” 

“Don’t you say a word!” she sobbed, 
with her head in his breast. “ I don’t de- 
serve anythin’ but to be left out here! 
But, oh, Ben, isn’t it—isn’t it lovely— 
isn’t it strange and lovely, we two, alone 
out here on the marsh together in the 
dark and the sweet wet air! Oh, how 
glad I am I came! And, dear, I don’t 
want any store-keepin’ business. I don’t 
care where we live at al] so long as we 
live together ! ” 


Newsuryport Mass. 


Till the Last Call 


By Theodore Roberts 


HEN Life gives up the silver keys, 
W And blinds the windows, one by one, 
Shall I go out to some dark lodge 
Beyond Oblivion? 


Or will God let me stay awhile 
To tread old paths with silent feet— 
To haunt, with harmless tears, the rooms 
Where now we meet? 


When Death has stilled the eager blood 
And drawn his palsy over all, 
God, leave my soul on this old earth 


Till the last call. 


FPrepericron, N, B., Canapa, 





What Does It Mean? 


By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


HEN a man sees in his body any 
abnormal! growth new to it he 
goes straight to a doctor and 

finds out whether it means death to him 
or not. And when the newspapers bring 
to us every day instances of abnormal 
changes in our habits and manners, it 
behooves us to look into them and find 
out what they mean. Are they symp- 
toms of a mortal disease? Is American 
civilization, as an English critic told us 
the other day, rotten to the core? 

For example: A young man and wom- 
an go out at night in a boat together and 
are found dead in the morning, and the 
community is not surprised, but only 
concerned to know—why? Was it sui- 
cide? Or did some other young man 
with whom the young woman took mid- 
night sails murder them both? 

Again: A burglar enters a dwelling at 
night and kills the owner. Worse dan- 
gers than death threaten a man nowa- 
days when a burglar breaks into his 
house, for we, the public, demand the 
details as if every crime were a new 
melodrama served up for us first-night- 
ers. The reporters of the yellow jour- 
nals and the police, not finding the bur- 
glar—whose trial would entertain us—of- 
ten accuse the women of the family of 
unchastity and the men of murder. 
There may not be a shadow of founda- 
tion for such a charge but—the public is 
amused. The stories thrown to it are 
often as foul as the carrion on which 
jackals feed. 

Can it be that the American appetite 
demands such food? 

Have any of us forgotten how, two 
years ago, a burglar, in his escape from 
a house, shot and killed a young girl in 
it, and how thenceforth the family, quiet, 
gently bred people, became the prey of 
the police and yellow journals? Their 
harmless lives, all of their little innocent 
domestic customs were held up to the 
greedy curiosity of the whole nation; we 
were told how they dressed, how they 
ate, how they prayed. The old mother 
was forced to describe for us again and 
again her child’s death; how the blood 


gushed from her breast as she lay dying 
in her arms, and—that no dramatic touch 
might be wanting—a child, the sister of 
the dead girl, was brought forward to 
tell what hymns they had sung together 
an hour before the murder. 

In another more recent case, where a 
burglar shot the householder, the police, 
not finding him, tore open the history of 
the family of the murdered man in the 
hope of unearthing some entertaining se- 
cret. The sole result was that they 
found that a pretty, silly woman with a 
husband and children whom she loved, 
had once, years ago, gone to a café for 
supper with one man, was suspected of 
exchanging notes over the fence with an- 
other and of “ making eyes” at a con- 
sumptive upholsterer who came to tack 
down the carpets. Her husband’s fam- 
ily defended her with indignation. Not 
a single proof of ill-doing was found 
against her. 

But what did that matter? The whole 
nation sat in judgment on her for weeks. 
One would think, even if the worst had 
been true, that the wheels of time might 
still have revolved calmly, and that the 
fact that one of our thirty-five millions 
of women had gone astray would have 
caused but a momentary national pang 
of pity and been forgotten. But no! 
Day after day the details of her little 
supper and her sympathy for the ailing 
upholsterer were served up to the Ameri- 
can people, not by yellow journals alone, 
but by journals of the soberest coloring: 

Now, do the American people really 
want this kind of entertainment ? 

We are apt to assert that modern civ- 
ilization, travel, the discoveries of science, 
etc., have widened our outlook and up- 
lifted our character. Two centuries ago 
the people in one of our lonely villages 
would have gloated over such tragedies 
as the Lawrence and Latimer murders. 
And if the whole nation now gloats over 
them for weeks, what has education or 
travel or even wireless telegraphy done 
for us? Nothing but to bring nearer to 
us the unclean food on which our dis- 
eased appetite—no higher nor finer than 
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that of our illiterate grandfathers—loves 
to feed. 

Another sign of the times is that our 
newspapers and cheap fiction dwell so 
continually on divorce that foreigners 
naturally are led to believe that there is 
no civilized country on earth in which 
the marriage tie is worn as lightly as in 
the United States. 

Sane, thoughtful people, too, discover 
lately a malignant foreboding in the kind 
of literature urged upon us by our liter- 
ary caterers and the men who assume 
the office of critics and censors. They 
jeer at the live men and women of An- 
thony Trollope, at the great human pas- 
sions which Thackeray uncovered for 
us, and at the love which the world still 
gives to Scott—that brother of us all— 
and they urge upon us books in which 
abnormal and diseased passions are pain- 
fully dissected. The heroines are al- 
ways women in love with other men than 
their husbands, or with lads who might 
be their grandsons, or with monsters. 
The critics are calling to us as a great 
surgeon in a Philadelphia hospital used 
to summon his class: 

“Oh, gentlemen, look! 
beautiful cancer!” 


The most 


But, after all, has the American nation 


these diseased tastes? Does the citizen 
of Montana who “ keeps a private chap- 
lain to do his marrying ” prove that the 
average American is not a faithful hus- 
band and tender father? Do the clever 
sketches of faded Ninons of the Smart 
Set prove that our women are more un- 
chaste than other women? | : 

Do the great mass of our people want 
the unclean food which a certain class of 
editors and writers thrust upon them? 

I do not believe it. The proof is that 
the most popular books of the last ten 
years have been decent books, and that 
the most yellow of journals all are now 
claiming to be “ clean,” in order to put 
up their circulation. 

The great unpublished mass of our 
people are decent and sane. They be- 
lieve in the old pure love of a man for a 
maid, and in marriage, and in the sacri- 
fice of life which fathers and mothers 
make for their children. These things 
are all as old as time itself, and are 
enough to fill life for the great majority 
of Americans. 
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How then, if this is our national char- 
acter, do we account for the prurient 
books, the personal gossip in our papers, 
the countless. divorces and murders 
which are so common among us that 
they no longer shock us? 

I do not believe that these things are 
the outgrowth of any criminal tendency 
in the American character. 

Are they not candidly the result of 
certain habits peculiar to Americans? 

In what other country, for example, 
would the daughter of respectable par- 
ents be allowed to drive or sail alone 
with young men at night? 

The truth is that American men are so 
sure of the impregnable virtue of Amer- 
ican women that they do not safeguard 
it at all. They do not think that even 
modesty is a necessary protection for 
their girl-children. Go to Coney Island 
or Asbury Park now and you will find 
baby shows going on in which little girls 
from one year old to ten are paraded be- 
fore thousands of staring spectators to 
compete for prizes to be given for beauty 
for the finest dress or for the most grace- 
ful walk. 

In the class in which such things are 
done a girl of sixteen is held to be fit to 
control all her own actions. “Nancy can 
take care of herself,” her proud parents 
say. 

Granted that Nancy is incorruptibly 
virtuous, need she therefore throw aside 
all modesty and delicacy? Go to the 
board walk at Atlantic City or to Ocean 
Grove, and you will find her with hun- 
dreds of men and women of every color 
and class, scantily clothed, frolicking in 
the surf. Or with crowds of other girls 
from ten to sixteen, bareheaded and 
overdressed, loitering in the railway 
stations, staring at the passengers or 
flirting with the brakemen. 

Gangs of American girls with more 
money than these scout over Europe to- 
gether unprotected, seizing on any 
chance man to act as their courier. No 
mother is in sight. They look as if they 
never had a mother. 

Sometimes they escape unharmed. 

Now, even if Nancy is born with in- 
grained purity, as we like to boast, why 
throw her from her babyhood into a life 
of publicity and vulgarity? The Chi- 
nese father strangles the daughter at 
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THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA 


birth whom he knows he cannot feed. 
This American mother, less merciful, 
turns her out unprotected into the high- 
way to find whatever God or friends or 
love chance may put in her way. 

Many of these young girls, through 
the miraculous mercy of God, become de- 
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RITING to THE INDEPENDENT 
from the Transvaal early in 
September, 1899, I closed my 

article as follows: 


“ The present probabilities are that they will 
fight ; and, if they do, and the Free State joins 
them, it does not take much of a prophet to 
predict that the Dutch Republics will dis- 
appear from the map of South Africa.” 


And writing again a little later, but 
three or four weeks before war began, I 
said: 

“ After these weary weeks of waiting, of al- 
ternate hope and despondency, the certainty 
of war, horrid war, comes, even to those of 
us who have hoped and prayed that it might 
be averted, as a relief. There will be a settle- 
ment, a permanent settlement for the unrest 
that has prevailed during the past few years. 
Probably no other permanent settlement is 
possible, human nature, Boer and English, be- 
ing what it is.” 


I do not take much credit to myself for 
the above predictions, for I was among 
the vast number of those who thought 
the war would be over by Christmas of 
the same year. We were all prophets in 
those days, but when the war passed into 
the third year, most of us ceased to 
prophesy, and rumors of approaching 
peace were received with scornful incred- 
ulity. During the late negotiations which 
have resulted in peace, most of us were 
skeptical almost to the last, but as the 
negotiations continued we began to think 
there was something in it after all. 

About a week before peace was signed 
Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New Zea- 
land, visited Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria, and at various banquets in his 
honor spoke out strongly against ac- 
cepting anything but unconditional sur- 
render. At first his speech was sup- 


. that, they bow to his will. 
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cent wives, and tho always loud in man- 
ner are not vicious at heart. 

Of the other moiety are the women 
who “ make eyes” at passing men, who 
sail with them at midnight and who fill 
our newspapers with countless histories 
of divorce and murder. 

PHILADELpHiA, Pa. 


Future of South Africa 


By the Rev.. H. 


Lb. Goodenough 


pressed in the papers, but as the tenth 
contingent of a thousand men had just 
been sent to South Africa from New Zea- 
land, the Premier of such a colony was 
not the sort of man to be suppressed, and 
after a little delay his speeches appeared 
in the Star. 

The prospects for the future of South 
Africa, I think, are very bright. Those 
who have been expecting that England 
would have a second Ireland in South 
Africa are likely to be disappointed. 
There are no signs of sullen resentment 
on the part of the Boers which many 
feared would follow the end of the war. 
They have made a gallant fight against 
hopeless odds, and now they give up as 
beaten. The strong religious feeling of 
the Boers comes to their aid. They say 
it is the will of God and, once admitting 
The example 
of the Boers in Natal and Cape Colony, 
who lived under British rule for many 
years perfectly contented, until the agi- 
tation here in the Transvaal which pre- 
ceded the war led to dissatisfaction 
among them, shows what may fairly be 
expected to take place in the new col- 
onies. The liberal treatment of the Boers 
in the grant of three, millions sterling for 
rebuilding their houses and restocking 
their farms is appreciated by the Boers. 
There is, too, on the part of the English, 
now that the war is over, a feeling of ad- 
miration for the plucky fight that the 
Boers have made, and their leaders, 
Botha, De Wet and Delarey, would be 
greeted in Johannisburg almost as en- 
thusiastically as Lord Kitchener himself. 
Mutual contempt between Boer and 
Briton has given place to mutual respect, 
a good foundation for mutual under- 
standing. If the plans that are forming 
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for settling .Britishers on farms so as to 
mingle the two races, succeed, there is 
little doubt that Briton and Boer will 
melt into one race, which will be an im- 
provement on either alone. 

The provision for teaching Dutch in 
the schools where the parents request it, 
is in my opinion a wise concession in 
the terms of peace. Probably the Dutch 
will hold its own in the home and church 
for many years to come, but that it will 
do more than this is not likely. It must 
be remembered that the Dutch in South 
Africa is only a patois, scarcely under- 
standable by a Hollander. It has no lit- 
erature, and even the Bible has not been 
translated into it. I know of but one at- 
tempt to publish a paper in the language 
that is spoken by the Boers. A Dutch 
minister told me, as illustrating what this 
spoken language is as related to the lan- 
guage of Holland, that it would be as if 
we were to say in English: “I is, you is, 
he is, we is, you is, they is.” The people 
would not tolerate its use in the pulpit. 
The English as the languagé of trade 
and the official language of the country 
will have an immense advantage, and 
would have even if the language of the 
Boers’ were in other respects its equal. 
But as the Dutch of Holland is only a lit- 
tle less foreign to the Boers than Eng- 
lish, and as their own language has no 
literature, it can have no future. Boer 
and Briton are bound to become one in 
language, and that language will be Eng- 
lish. 

I believe that religiously the Boers 
will exert a great and good influence 
upon South Africa in the future. As is 
well known the Boers are deeply reli- 
gious. Perhaps it is not so well known 
that their ministers are in general a well- 
educated and spiritual body of men. 
While the influence of these ministers 
has been thrown on the side of war, and 
in favor of continuing the war long af- 
ter it was seen to be hopeless, yet recog- 
nizing now that it is the will of God that 
they should come into the British Em- 
pire, I have no doubt that they will lay 
aside their bitterness and teach the peo- 
ple to do the same. These ministers in 
time as the two races become mingled 
will have a profound and spiritual in- 
fluence upon the ministers of other de- 
nominations. In later years the Dutch Re- 
formed Church was becoming awakened 
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as to its duty toward the heathen popti- 
lation about them, and were doing con- 
siderable mission work. I am quite pre- 
pared to see the Dutch Church take a 
leading part in the Christianizing of the 
African races, and I would not be sur- 
prised if in the future, when that Church 
has become imbued with the missionary 
idea, the Boers, who in the past have 
treated the blacks so cruelly may become 
most friendly toward them. This prob- 
lem of the white and the black looms up 
ahead as the great problem of South Af- 
rica. The salvation of the white man 
as well as that of the black man depends 
on how it is solved. 

To those who thought the war was 
brought on by the capitalists and was 
waged for their benefit is commended a 
perusal of Lord Milner’s latest proclama- 
tion, taxing the profits on gold mining 
ten per cent. The unkindest cut of all 
is that it was done without consulting the 
capitalists. There is deep murmuring 
which would doubtless become a pro- 
longed howl if it were not for the re- 
straints of the censorship. They say 
that they expected to be taxed, but this 
bolt from the blue, this taxation without 
representation, is what strikes home. 
Others say that what with reduced railway 
rates, which they expect, and reduced dy- 
namite, and what they save in bribes for- 
merly paid to the Boer officials, they are 
really no worse off with the ten per cent. 
tax than they were under the former 
government without it. 

The feeling of the negro tribes will be 
indicated by the following fact. The 
other day I visited an encampment of 
Batshopi negroes who were holding a 
big dance in honor of the British victory. 
This native tribe comes from the Portu- 
guese territory on the east coast to work 
in the mines. I translate the songs from 
the native dialect: 

1. “ You shake a long beard, but you do not 

stand firm and fight.” 

2. “ The Dutch look but cannot see the end 

of the multitude of soldiers. The, 
Dutch when they have seen them with 
the field-glass, join battle with them. 
The ship is running, the ship is run- 
ning, the ship is running away ovef 
the sea to carry the news to the great 
king in England. 

“ There is the fight of the soldiers. Paul 
was struck by them, and we are under 


the kingdom of the English, Paul 
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fled when he heard that the English 
had arrived at Majuba, Paul fied 
when he heard that the English were 
already at Majuba. And yet he was 
going to mutilate us.” 


The sentiment of the songs is signifi- 
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cant both of the rejoicing of the natives 
that the English are to rule South Africa, 
and of their intense dislike for the 
Dutch, showing that they will not even 
appreciate their splendid courage, which 
all white people admit and admire. 
JoHANNISBURG, SouTH AFRICA. 


Director oF THe Division oF SpEcIAL INQUIRIES IN THE ENGLISH EpucaTion DgPpaARTMENT 


HE keynote of all the best educa- 
tional thought of our time is hope. 
Never before has the work of na- 

tional education been so full of promise 
for the future, and yet never before was 
there such a call for education to readjust 
itself to new demands and difficulties. 

The triumphant advance of applied 
science threatens to bring about social 
conditions in which, unless forethought 
is exercised, individual initiative may be 
unduly hampered by the pressure of 
great masses of capital controlled by cor- 
porations. Moreover, the decay of 
many old restraints and the weakening 
of some of the older forms of upholding 
tradition and authority have deprived 
many people of a sorely needed support 
in the trials of life, and there are signs of 
a great longing in many minds for the 
peace which definite and unfaltering con- 
viction can give. 

These things profoundly affect educa- 
tion, because at all times education is a 
mirror of life. The result is that all over 
the world educators are taking counsel 
with one another, in order that in the dif- 
ficult times which are coming upon us 
we may have at our command a wide 
knowledge of what is being done by 
teachers in countries far away and of 
what was done by teachers in times re- 
mote from our own. 

Thus it is that we can see gathering 
before our eyes, as it were, a great pro- 
cession of the nations, each bringing into 
the world’s common stock its own tradi- 





* This article is the substance of an address be- 
pero se National Educational Association, at Min- 
eapolis. 


tions and experience, its own native in- 
sight into truth, 

To this gathering of experience Great 
Britain and Ireland have brought, and 
are bringing still, a very varied gift. 
Celtic Ireland comes with her genius for 
romance, with her deep springs of pathos 
and of poetry, with her charm of style, 
and with her allegiance to the memories 
of the past. Scotland comes with ‘her 
supreme gift of manliness and self-con- 
trol, with her passion for adventure, her 
love of the open air, her deepest humor, 
her iron faith, her philosophical power, 
and her faithfulness of word and deed. 

Last, I would speak of England—Eng- 
land, that land of deep, silent feeling, of 
strange contradiction, and of conflicting 
ideals; England, which has always been 
so well and tenderly served by some part 
of each of her old régimes, that she has 
never at any revolution swept the whole 
of any one of them away; England, 
which cares so much for the things which 
lie at the root of true education that she 
has never yet been able to agree on any 
one simple plan for the provision of a 
common education, compulsory and uni- 
form for all alike. There has indeed 
been great advance. Public funds have 
been spent without stint. The world 
hardly realizes what strides have been 
made by primary, secondary and tech-’ 
nical education in England and Wales 
during the last thirty years. But the 
same effort and outlay would have pro- 
duced much more striking, and in some 
ways more valuable, results had they 
been concentrated on the building up of 
one system of schools instead of on the 
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concurrent development of what are, in 
effect, different systems of schools rep- 
resenting different ideals of education. 
But through all this mist of misunder- 
standing and conflict the student can 
trace certain lines of agreement. Edu- 
cation, as an Englishman is apt to con- 
ceive it, is not an affair of schools or col- 
leges alone, but of a variety of influences 
which subtly play upon our will and 
color our thinking, and have their out- 
come in an attitude of mind, in a tenden- 
cy to a certain type of judgment, in a 
sympathy toward certain forms of life 
and institutions, and in a deep love for 
old familiar ways and faces. Some of 
these influences the school should focus; 
some it should generate; for others it 
should prepare us. But education is a 
larger matter than pedagogy; it is really 
the training of life, and, therefore, such 
part of education as is formal instruction 
should prepare for life. But we believe 
that education must train character as 
well as sharpen the intelligence. By 
character we mean in part the power of 
saying No—the trained power of know- 
ing where, or why, or how to say No. 
The greatest things which have been 
written about education by Englishmen 
have been written, not in treatises on 
pedagogy, but in poetry about life. The 
ideal outcome of education is 
“ The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill.” 


It is inspiring to quote these words of 
Wordsworth in this connection, because 
Wordsworth is our English Pestalozzi. 

As it is the root belief of Englishmen 
that education should prepare for life, 
and as there are many kinds of life, it 
follows that there will be many types of 
school training. Our conception is that 
the national system of education in Eng- 
land should be an intentionally variegated 
system; not a pyramid of State schools, 
built out of uniform material (standard- 
ized, as the saying is), but, as 
it were, a free, national federation 
of schools of very different kinds, 
teaching different things from dif- 
ferent standpoints, but all jointly recog- 
nized as forming part of the national pro- 
vision of schools; some mainly literary, 
some chiefly practical; some, predomi- 
natély classical, some predominately 


modern, but all humane; all enjoying 
great freedom in the choice of studies 
and the method of teaching, but all in 
return recognizing as a common obliga- 
tion the duty of high efficiency and of 
devotion to the national cause, and all 
grouped in a clearly intelligible manner, 
so that there should be no doubt as to the 
educational service rendered by each of 


‘them. Such a system would be costly; 


but in education is it not cheap and pre- 
tentious inefficiency which is really dear? 
In the Middle Ages, the genius of Eng- 
land lay in artistic handicraft, in its local 
piety, and in the planning of communal 
recreation. We want to revive all this 
without its excess or its superstition, but 
with all the resources of modern science, 
and as a factor in a healthy, keen, aspir- 
ing national life. We owe to John Rus- 
kin and to William Morris the warning 


that too much of our modern life is 


wastefully ugly, and that a strenuous 
England may be a “ merrie England,” 
too. 

We are opposed to anything like uni- 
formity in education, because we believe 
that very much depends on the free per- 
sonality of the teacher, and on the char- 
acteristic atmosphere of  irdividual 
schools. What would English secondary 
education have been without William of 
Wykeham and Winchester, Dean Colet 
and St. Paul’s, Dr. Arnold and Rugby, 


- Mr. Thring and his work at Uppingham? 


Schools are not dead counters in a 
game; they are centers of living influ- 


ence. What John Henry Newman said 


of Oxford is true of England, “ That 
which makes men, and which men love.” 

Such is, as I conceive it, our English 
ideal of education. It has realized itself 
far oftener than we know, because the 
best things in England are “ obscurely 
great.” But for the last 150 years it has 
been struggling in vain to realize itself 
on a large national scale. The struggle 
has been fruitless, because during that 
period we have been passing through a 
prolonged crisis of industrial and spirit- 
ual change, and the English ideal of na- 
tional education really postulates a state 
of economic and intellectual stability. 
Moreover, during the same period of 
years—and for reasons nearly connected 
with our inner conflict of national ideals 
—wwe have beet building tp a vast ém- 
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pire in the East, the claims of which pro- 
foundly affect the work of our higher 
schools and render what was already a 
complex task more complex still. 

I would that it were possible to 
strengthen the ties of personal inter- 
course between American and English 
educators. We have very much to learn 
from you; perhaps in our multiform va- 
riety of schools you would find material 
of interest and study. We owe already 
a great debt to American influence. This 
influence has been one of the most potent 
forces in destroying the baser forms of 
prejudice in regard to education and to 
the opening of careers in life. The true 
foundation expresses itself in terms of 
social duty and service. The baser form 
of foundation expresses itself in terms of 
selfish, social privilege. 

We are, moreover, under heavy obliga- 
tion to you for the influence of many of 
your great writers and students of educa- 
tion. New England has had a profound 
influence on English thinking, and of all 
the New England writers Emerson has 
meant the most to us. We students of 
education are especially indebted to the 
writings of Dr. Harris, of President But- 
ler, of Dr. Stanley Hall, of President 
Eliot, of Dr. John Dewey ; to the work of 
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Teachers’ College, and that of the Chi- 
cago University school of education; to 
the periodical and other publications of 
your educational press, and to the com- 
prehensive reports issued by your Na- 
tional Bureau of Education. 

We are also learning from you the ne- 
cessity of remodeling much of our edu¢a- 
tion in the light of modern needs and of 
the demands of applied science. We 
shall learn from you to do more in the 
way of leaving out the non-essentials. 
You are stirring us up. It is one of our 
characteristics (good or bad, according 
to circumstances), to “ stay put.” 

It is no accident that we have thus 
learnt from you. In the deeper matters 
of life kinship means a great deal. We 
seem to be drawing closer together. We 
differ in the form of our institutions, tho 
we both of us have a balance of freedom 
and authority in our national life. We 
differ in the nature of our political tasks, 
tho we are both coming to bear a “ part 
in the white man’s burden.” But we 
share three things—language, practical 
idealism, and the belief that the ideal of 
national life is to be reached, not through 
mechanical uniformity of State regula- 
tion, but in “ unity through diversity.” 


Gloom of Herbert Spencer 


By Samnel W. Boardman, D.D. 


R. HERBERT SPENCER is 
doubtless the highest living au- 
thority on Evolution and Agnos- 

ticism. He is acknowledged to be a 
man of genius and of indefatigable in- 
dustry. He has long been at the head 
of the school which he represents. The 
hypothesis of Darwin could ask for no 
abler exponent. The results to which 
such a thinker and leader arrives are of 
general interest. 

D. Appleton & Co. have just published 
“Facts and Comments,” a volume of 
miscellaneous essays by Mr. Spencer, 
which the author says will be the last of 
his publications. As such, it has a pa- 


thetic interest. 
are these: 

“Tt seems a strange and repugnant conclu- 
sion that with the cessation of consciousness 
at death there ceases to be any knowledge of 
having existed. Of late years the con- 
sciousness that without origin or cause infinite 
Space has ever existed and must ever exist 
produces in me a feeling from which I shrink.” 


Among his last words 


How different is this experience from 
that of the Christian as he draws near 
death? His consciousness is one of joy, 
peace, exultation. He has a desire to 
depart and be with Christ, - which is 
( modAw addov xpeiooov ) very much bet- 
ter than any earthly condition. Nor has 
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he any doubt in respect to his continued 
existence. Life and immortality have, 
for him, been brought to light. To die 
is gain. It is to go and be forever with 
the Lord. He knows whom he has be- 
lieved, and that Christ will come and re- 
ceive him unto himself. There is noth- 
ing uncertain as to that fact. He is as 
sure of heaven as the real and near home 
of Christians as he is of London and 
Paris, which few of those separated by 
an ocean wider than the river of death 
have ever seen. Several days are nec- 
essary to bring us to another continent; 
a moment may bring us to the many man- 
sions. The confession of Mr. Spencer 
is, to the Christian, very sad. Uncer- 
tainty is so wumnecessary. Assurance 
and knowledge are so easy. Not that 
we profess to know the details of the 
heavenly life before us.. It is not best 
that we should. We do not seek it. We 
know Christ who is all and in all, and 
that is enough. In him dwells all full- 
ness, and we are satisfied. Soon we shall 
see his face and know him as he is and 
be satisfied. Having not seen, we love 
him, and rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. Now are we the sons 
of God, tho it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be. Our knowledge of heaven 
is real, tho imperfect: 


“ Our knowledge of that world is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 
But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And we shall be with him.” 


Who can but pity the vacancy of such 
a consciousness in view of death as Mr. 


Spencer expresses. The word Space, as 
it lies before us in the printed extract 
from his book, is begun with a capital, as 
if it were somehow attempted to per- 
sonify it. How void to hoth the intel- 
lect and the heart! This abstract in- 
finite is all to which Mr. Spencer holds. 
But the whole soul of man cries out for 
the concrete, the real, the uncreated, self- 
existent, eternal God—the only living 
and true God. It cannot and will not be 
satisfied with anything less. From the 
awful vacancy of mere self-existent and 
eternal space the immortal tho stifled 
yearnings of the philosopher’s soul may 
well “shrink.” Without God death is 
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as Hume fitly expressed it, “ A leap in 
the dark!” Prof. George P. Fisher, a 
competent authority, says that those who 
deny God generally denv the soul also. 
Mr. Spencer shrinks also from the pros- 
pect of annihilation and non-existence 
after death. Harriet Martineau, indeed, 
said she could see no reason why she 
should continue in existence. But this 
was an unusual assertion. The soul 
spontaneously yearns for immortality. 
Even Agnostics betray it. Under this 
ineradicable thirst for immortality Mr. 
Spencer confesses that “ it seems strange 
and repugnant,” that after the dissolu- 
tion of the body “ there ceases to be any 
knowledge of having existed.” He even 
dissuades Agnostics from expressing too 
freely their changed views since dis- 
carding the faith of their fathers in 
which they were reared. A deist, in 
Auburn, N. Y., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, used in a somewhat 
patronizing way to say to me, “ Keep on 
preaching, it does good.” The deists 
held that tho Christianity was a ground- 
less delusion yet it restrained crime and 
consoled the afflicted with the temporary 
indulgence of baseless hopes. By the 
grace of God, in answer to the prayers 
of a godly wife and her invalid sister, 
that complacent skeptic was in old age 
changed and seemed to die “in the 
faith.” There are instances, says Mr. 
Spencer, “when the Agnostic, unless 
cruelly thoughtless, will be careful to 
shun discussions of religious subjects. 
Sympathy commands silence toward all 
who suffering under the ills of life de- 
rive comfort from their creed. It sug- 
g sts the evasion of questions which can- 
not be discussed without unsettling their 
hopes.” An eminent missionary, now in 
China, told me that in his youth, when 
home as a soldier, apparently to die, he 
yet pitied those who were under what he 
then considered as the delusion of the 
Christian religion. A kindly feeling 
seems to have led Mr. Spencer to coun- 
sel silence; the concealment in some 
cases rather than the expression of Ag- 
nostic views. How different the com- 
mission of the Gospel: .“ Preach to every 
creature,” “ the good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people.” 


Broompigtp, N, J. 
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Sixty Years in Public Affairs 


THE reminiscences of a man who has 
been for sixty years a part of American 
public life, eminent most of the time and 
in commanding position part of the time, 
can hardly be other than interesting.* 

The Hon. George S. Boutwell was 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1851-1852; 
Representative in Congress, 1863-1869; 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1869-1873; 
Senator from Massachusetts, 1873-1877. 

It was he, then Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, whose hand unloosed 
the stream of gold that flowed into Wall 
Street and swamped the conspirators 
who were trying to send gold to 200 and 
probably would have done so had not the 
United States Treasury put out $4,000,- 
000 of the yellow metal in purchase of 
bonds. The assurance of Mr. Boutwell 
that General Grant knew nothing about 
the gold conspiracy, even tho his broth- 
er-in-law, A. R. Corbin, was a tool of 
Gould and Fisk, is not necessary at the 
present day, for suspicion against Grant 
was buried long ago. Henry-Clews and 
other writers who have dealt with the in- 
cidents leading up to and surrounding 
Black Friday in Wall Street (September 
24th, 1869) inform us that Gould and 
Fisk decoyed Grant to Washington, Pa., 
“to see an old army comrade,” when 
they began to force gold up. Mr. Bout- 
well does not corroborate this statement, 
and he declares that the meeting of the 
President with Gould and Fisk aboard 
one of the Fall River steamers was ac- 
cidental as far as General Grant was con- 
cerned. Just before going to Washing- 
ton, Pa., Grant wrote these words to Mr. 
soutwell regarding the fight in Wall 
Street over gold: 


“The fact is, a desperate struggle is now 
taking place and each party wants the Govern- 
ment to help him out. I think from 
the lights before me I would move on without 
change until the present struggle is over. . . .” 


When it became apparent that the panic 
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produced by the gold corner was serious- 
ly affecting the business interests of the 
country and diminishing Treasury re- 
ceipts, Mr. Boutwell judged it was time 
to take a hand, and he suggested selling 
$3,000,000 of gold for bonds. Grant told 
him to make it $5,000,000, and he com- 
promised on $4,000,000. 

Mr. Boutwell admired General Grant 
in all his capacities, and considered him 
far superior in military affairs to Sheri- 
dan or Sherman. He ranks Sheridan 
above Sherman as a commander, and as- 
sures us (Vol. iI, p. 243) that Sheridan, 
in spite of his denials, did say after his 
return from Europe at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian War, “ That either of 
our armies at the close of the war (Civil 
War) could have marched over the coun- 
try in defiance of both the French and 
German forces combined.” 

In regard to General Sherman’s relig- 
ion, or lack of it, Mr. Boutwell flatly 
contradicts the statement of the General’s 
eldest son, Thomas, who is a Jesuit 
priest, to the effect that his father was 
baptized as a Catholic, married as a 
Catholic and had often been heard by the 
son to say “ that if there was any true re- 
ligion it was the Catholic.” Such a 
statement, Mr. Boutwell thinks, puts an 
imputation on General Sherman which 
he ought not to bear: 

“ Of the thousands that one may meet in a 
lifetime,” says Mr. Boutwell, “ General Sher- 
man was among the freest from anything in 
the nature of hypocrisy or dissimulation. Of 
those who knew him intimately after the close 
of the War there are but few, probably, who. 
did not hear him speak with hostility and bit- 
terness of the Catholic Church. For myself I 
can say that I heard him speak in terms of 
contempt of the Church. On one occasion, with 
reference to fasts and abstinence from meat 
on Friday, he said: ‘I know better than those 
priests what I want to eat.’” 


Lincoln, Lee, Blaine, Conkling, Low- 
ell and a host of others whose names are 
household words, live in these pages. The 
author had a difference with Sumner 
about Grant, and finally mention of his 
name was dropped between them, as 
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Sumner could never forgive Grant for 
removing Motley from his post as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. 

Tho Mr. Boutwell was born in 1818, 
and is consequently 84 years of age, he 
has not yet entirely gone from the public 
stage. The last pages of his book are 
filled with the speech recently delivered 
by him at Salem, Mass., denouncing the 
imperialistic policv of the present Repub- 
lican administration. After stating in 
this speech that the President is the creat- 
ure of the Constitution, and his jurisdic- 
tion is limited by that of the Constitu- 
tion, he goes on to say: 


“When the President asserts that the Phil- 
ippine Islands are not under the Constitution 
he admits that the Philippine Islands are not 
within his jurisdiction. If, on the other hand, 
the islands are within his jurisdiction, it fol- 
lows that his right of jurisdiction over them 
must have come from the presence of the 
Constitution itself.” 

{ # 
The “ Baconians” 


WE suppose that the end and object of 
the “ Baconian ” is to induce a reluctant 
world to believe that certain of the great- 
est poems in the language were not writ- 
ten by a poet, because he was not a sage, 
but were written by a sage who was not 
a poet. Hence, for direct proof drawn 
from Bacon’s works of that poetical in- 
spiration which is everywhere manifest 
in the works of Shakespeare, he substi- 


tutes “ coincidences ” and “ parallels ”’ in- 


allusions, bits of more or less recondite 
knowledge and modes of expression. 
This interests other “ Baconians,” and 
perhaps, to some extent, stimulates 
Shakespearean research; but otherwise, 
in the absence of evidence of the main 
thing to be proved, it seems to be the 
very quintessence of all that is “ stale, 
flat, and unprofitable.” 

The present books apparently marshal 
everything that can be said in support of 
the Baconian authorship.* It is cheer- 
ing to note that they reject “ crypto- 
grams.” Judge Webb’s essay is the 
most readable. His leading thesis is that 
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Bacon, having evolved all the plays and 
all the poems, deliberately concealed the 
fact, but nevertheless was unable to re- 
frain from setting people to guess it by 
means of the following quotation from 
the seventy-sixth sonnet: 


“Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep Invention in a noted weed 
Till every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth and whence they do 
proceed? ” 


The main objection to finding a riddle 
in these lines is that if Bacon wanted it 
to be solved his prior concealments were 
idiotic, and if he did not the posing of it 
was silly. Until Judge Webb adduces 
some further evidence of mental incapac- 
ity the writ “de lunatico inquirendo” 
will scarcely lie against the author of the 
“ Novum Organon.” 

Mr. Reed devotes a thick book entire- 
ly to the record of some goo parallels be- 
tween the writings of Bacon and of 
Shakespeare, and is entitled to praise for 
thoughtful moderation in not finding 
sufficient to fill several even more bulky 
volumes, which he could just as easily 
have done. 

Here is one parallel : 


“ Oberon.—I know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk roses and with eglantine; 

There sleeps Titania. .. . 

And with the juice of this I’ll streak her eyes 

And make her full of fantasies.” 


That Bacon wrote the foregoing is 
proved from the following from the “ De 
Augmentis.” 

“ Natural magic has the same kind of effect 
on men as some soporific drugs, which not 
only lull to sleep, but also during sleep instill 
gentle and pleasing dreams.” 


In the other production before us Mr. 
Reed goes over pretty much the same 
ground as Judge Webb, and includes a 
chapter on Bacon’s “ poetic gifts,” in 
which he essays to show that Bacom was 
a poet because Milton wrote some verses 
quite as bad as anything of the kind ever 
perpetrated by Bacon; wherefrom it is 
concluded that the reader “ must either 
reject Milton’s authorship of “ Paradise 
Lost ” or admit that, so far as doggerel 
is concerned, Bacon could have written 
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“Hamlet.” Further “ proof” is adduced 
in a list of selected testimonials from va- 
rious critics, culled with somewhat the 
same discernment that governs the choice 
of the cohort of virtuosi, who find weird 
and entrancing tone-color nowhere else 
in the universe. save in the Chickway 
piano. 

Still, we presume that poetical genius 
will continue to be regarded as God- 
given just as life itself is God-forgiven, 
and the belief will persist that the pro- 
duction of poetry by sages because sage 
as well as the bearing of children by uni- 
versities, is a miracle which Providence 
still holds in reserve, despite all infer- 
ences of the “ Baconians” to the con- 


trary. 
ad 


History and Jurisprudence 


PROFESSOR Bryce has gathered into a 
book of some nine hundred pages six- 
teen lectures and essays,* which he has 
had occasion to prepare from time to 
time during the last thirty years. A vol- 
ume so formed, figuring suggestively as 
an artificial valedictory, would ordinarily 
be repellent to the casual reader and of 
no especial attraction to the student. The 
present work, however, aside from the 
effect on the reader of its authorship, 
will secure attention by the suggestive- 
ness of its philosophizings, and will hold 
that attention by the frequent recurrence, 
ina variety of discussions, of the leading 
thesis of the work—viz., the nature and 
effect of the extension of the Roman and 
English law systems throughout the 
world. There is naturally involved, 
thus, a consideration of the practical de- 
velopment of governmental systems in 
their modern form, and opportunities 
arise throughout the entire volume for 
running comments, from various points 
of view, upon many features of the Eng- 
lish and American forms of constitu- 
tional government. One essay is de- 
voted wholly to the American Constitu- 
tion and to the work of Hamilton and 
Tocqueville with reference to the veto. 
Particular stress is laid upon the degrees 
of accuracy with which the writers of the 
Federalist and the French publicist fore- 
told the manner of operation of the new 
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constitution. Of the former Bryce says: 
“ Neither the spoils system nor the sys- 
tem of party nominations by wire-pull- 
ers crossed their minds. They did not 
foresee the inordinate multiplication of 
elections, nor the evils of confining eligi- 
bility for a seat in the Legislature to a 
person resident in the electing district, 
nor the disposition to ‘ play down’ to the 
masses by seductive proposals.” Hamil- 
ton’s work of prediction, however, is 
looked upon as remarkably successful, as 
is also that of the other commentator 
whose field has since been occupied by 
Bryce, and of whom the English critic is 
obliged to say that it “is not democracy 
in America he describes, but his own the- 
oretic view of democracy illustrated from 
America.” Indeed, he goes further: 


“Part of the book,” he says, “is not so 
much a study of American democracy as a 
series of ingenious and finespun abstract 
speculations on the features of equality and 
its results on modern society and thought, 
speculations which, tho they have been singled 
out for admiration by some high judges, such 
as Ampére and Laboulaye, will appear to most 
readers over-fanciful, over-confident in their 
effort to construct a general theory applicable 
to the infinitely diversified facts of human 
society, and occasionally monotonous in their 
repetition of distinctions without differences 
and generalities too vague, perhaps too hollow, 
for practical use.” 


The essay is interesting, and altho quite 
analytical gives the impression of being 
a rather rambling piece of work. 

Other essays, notably those on “ Flexi- 
ble and Rigid Constitutions” and on 
“The Action of Centripetal and Centri- 
fugal Forces on Political Constitutions,” 
contain many suggestive comments on 
the American system, while the Ameri- 
can Constitution serves as a natural basis 
for comparison in two other essays on 
“Two South African Constitutions ” 
and on “ The Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia,” respectively. 
There is thus in the volume a very large 
proportion of material directly relevant 
to American institutions. 

Three of the chapters are concerned 
with political philosophy, one on “ Obe- 
dience,” one on the “ Law of Nature” 
and one on the “ Nature of Sovereignty.” 
Of this group the third will doubtless at 
this day awaken some comment by the 
manner in which the writer admits, and 
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asserts, the divisibility of sovereignty. 
The burden of the discussion rests not 
so much upon the more speculative 
phases of sovereignty as upon its prac- 
tical phenomena. It is quite as much a 
discussion of government as of sover- 
eignty, but it will nevertheless assist one 
into formulating more clearly his ideas 
as to the indivisible sovereignty. Three 
further chapters,of another type of work, 
are admirable specimens of research in 
comparative jurisprudence. Legal de- 
velopment, methods of law-making and 
marriage and divorce, are the topics un- 
der which a comparison is drawn of con- 
ditions and developments in England and 
in Rome. 

Aside from the mass of information 
and suggestion presented, this latest pro- 
duction of Professor Bryce offers excel- 
lent models of writing in at least three 
distinct lines, that of the descriptive ac- 
count of institutions, that of the analysis 
of political theories and that of the com- 
parative study of public law. To say 
that three such kinds of work are per- 
fectly exemplified in a single volume is 
certainly adequate comment upon the au- 
thor’s ability. 


The Reactionary 


THERE are those who see in the official 
optimism of the day only a discreet hy- 
pocrisy veiling a pitiless practical cyni- 
cism; who feel beneath all the bustle of 
the times an utter lack of deeper, spirit- 
ual satisfaction. For such a person the 
very activity of the world is maddening ; 
a bewildering kaleidoscopic whirl of frag- 
mentary creeds, philosophies, systems, 
amid which there is nothing whole, noth- 
ing stable. Whatever he would do, he is 
left without guidance to draw in his life 
freehand ; and for that he has neither the 
audacity nor the self-confidence. By an 
inner necessity of his nature he must 
trace from a pattern, his fingers must be 
steadied from without—from above, he 
would say, for after all what temerity to 
undertake one’s own existence! Cast 
loose upon the world, with none of that 
love of adventure which finds a satisfac- 
tion in experience for its own sake, he 
must, under pain of drifting fatally to de- 
struction, close with some principle of au- 
thority, no matter whether it be arbitrary, 
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so only it be absolute. Of such a nature, 
which Balzac dismisses in a single con- 
temptuous epigram: “Vous wétes pas 
assez fort pour la vie de Paris ”—of such 
a nature The Life of John William 
Walshe purports to be the biography.* 

There is no story. It is only the dim, 
half-lighted portrait of a single subdued 
distressful figure, born out of due time, 
the child of a hard, material, money-lov- 
ing father, tho of a handsome and impos- 
ing presence withal, and of a shallow, 
thin-skinned, lackadaisical mother, af- 
fectedly pretty, “ sentimental on princi- 
ple,” and an excellent housekeeper to the 
genius of success. By some curious or 
malicious revulsion of “the Uncon- 
scious ” the issue of this union, which 
seems by some process of allegorical dis- 
tillation to typify themarriage of the mas- 
culine and feminine principles of the age, 
reverts to the spirit of pietistic medieval- 
ism and finally takes refuge from the bru- 
talitiesof a naughty modern world in Ro- 
man Catholicism, the study of scholastic 
logic, heraldry, de Maistre, and the prac- 
tice of an enlightened thirteenth century 
asceticism, fastings, vigils, flagellations, 
until the outraged body responds with the 
symptoms of a dubious sanctity, visions, 
“rapts,” raptures, for which there are va- 
rious invidious medical names that we 
will not repeat—and at last extinction. 
These things are not pleasant in them- 
selves; precocious piety, unhealthy and 
hysterical as it is likely to be, is, we ven- 
ture to think, no pleasant subject of con- 
templation ; nor is it to the ordinary Prot- 
estant and dissident sense pleasant to 
consider a son helping his father starve 
himself to death—tho we must give the 
author credit for the delicacy and enthu- 
siasm with which the “ devout imagina- 
tion ” of the biographer has touched these 
difficult subjects. There are some admit- 
able passages in the book; particularly is 
the first chapter a handsome bit of por- 
traiture. And yet what shall be thought 
of passages like this in a book given over 
apparently to the commemoration of the 
“one right way:” 

“He had ceased to be the sport of mere 


feeling, the dupe of a subjective religion; 
prayer was the more meritorious without feel- 
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ing; prayer was a duty whatever the state of 
the feelings.” 

Or this: 

“ With regard to these prophecies, tho origi- 
nally a forgery, he, with his devout imagina- 
tion, believed that God had made them come 
true as a reward for the great faith of his 
people in them, and to take away the reproach 
of his Elect among men.” 


Does not this, which is a recurrent note, 
seem like the caustic of an ironical scep- 
ticism; or is it only the revenge which 
common sense usually takes sooner or 
later out of our own mouths upon our ex- 
cesses of ingenuity in whatever direction 
they may extend? 


Hebrew Theology and Ethics * 


THERE is scarcely a more important 
history, or a story of more fascinating in- 
terest than that of the rise and develop- 
ment of the Hebrew religion. The 


science of biblical criticism has largely 
reconstructed this history, and the works 
now appearing differ widely from the 
popular understanding of the origin and 
development of Hebrew beliefs. 


But the 
story of Israel as told to-day is more true 
to life as we know life elsewhere, and 
leaves the reader with no diminished ap- 
preciation of the men who wrought out 
Hebrew beliefs and ideals, and of the 
worth and eternal truth of their faith in 
God. It may startle one to read that 
Hezekiah was not an ally of Isaiah, or a 
friend of Jehovah, that there was no re- 
turn from exile, that in Babylon the 
highest fruitage of Hebrew faith was 
reached ; but the same method that leads 
to these conclusions makes Amos stand 
out as clear almost as a man of our own 
time, gives a hero rather than a weakling 
in Jeremiah, and makes the last chap- 
ters of Isaiah pulse with new meaning 
and power. 

Professor Duff's work is a compact 
and clear account of the rise and devel- 
opment of Hebrew beliefs concerning 
God and ideals of conduct. It is based 
on the critical views of what may be 
called the Encyclopedia Biblica school, 
and five pages suffice to record all Jew- 
ish history before Moses. Noteworthy 
views are the acceptance of Steuernagel’s 
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analysis of Deuteronomy, the dating of 
Deuteronomy 100 years before Josiah, 
the identification of the Prophet Hosea 
with the king of the same name, and the 
denial of the historical trustworthiness 
of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
This book will immediately be recog- 
nized as a valuable attempt at recon- 
structing the history of Hebrew religion, 
and it forms a worthy companion to Pa- 
ton’s “ Early History of Syria and Pal- 
estine.” It is an excellent manual for the 
student, and from the four appendices 
the results of the critical analysis of the 
Old Testament books may be readily 
surveyed. Some of the conclusions 
may not be finally adopted, and against 
many opinions there will be strong pro- 
test, but scholarship must have liberty in 
the task of reconstruction as well as in 
criticism, and Dr. Duff has used his lib- 
erty to give a concise, intelligible ac- 
count of how Hebrew men came to be- 
lieve in God as they did and to render to 
religion and humanity their memorable 


service. 
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Next to the Ground. Chronicles of a Country- 
side. By Martha McCulloch-Williams. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.20 
net. 


The pages of this book are held light- 
ly together by the story of a Tennessee 
farm, and we read of the surroundings 
and happenings of the life there as seen 
through a woman’s eye. She talks of 
possum hunting and quail shooting; she 
talks of horses and plowing, turkeys 
and cows, and especially pigs, with as 
much apparent interest and knowledge as 
she does of the birds and flowers and the 
landscapes and superstitions of her farm. 
There is considerable that is readable 
and interesting, tho one naturally looks 
to a man for the treatment of many of 
the subjects, and there are one or two 
that were better left out of a book of this 
kind. 

st 
Nature Portraits. Studies with Pen and 
Camera of Our Wild Birds, Animals, Fish 
and Insects. Text by the Editor of “ Coun- 
try Life in America.” New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

The most charming serial ever writ- 
ten is by Nature, and it continues day af- 
ter day with ever increasing interest to 
those who can read its pages. There 
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are so many characters, birds, animals 
and insects, that no one volume can hold 
them all, and so it is that we welcome 
each new one and expect something in- 
structive and interesting. And this book 
is beautiful, too. It is a folio of forty 
pages, with many illustrations and fif- 
teen inserted plates, and is a superb ex- 
ample of what a photographer, a paper- 
maker and a printer can do when they 
try. The editor’s attitude toward Na- 
ture, described in a simple, suggestive 
way, indicates how we are learning to 
study the wild things as well as shoot 
and catch them, and the portraits give 
fine examples of this new way of “ bag- 
ging” game. pe 


Among the Water-Fowl. Observation, Adven- 
ture, Photography. By Herbert K. Job. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.35 
net. 


At this season of the year we have 
many books introducing us to the birds. 
Most of these books lead us to the or- 
chard, the roadside or the meadow, and 
gossip about  orioles, woodpeckers, 
thrushes and bob-o-links, but in this vol- 
ume we learn of some of the less familiar 
tho no more interesting birds of the lake 
and sea. The author has made his cam- 
era an important adjunct to his bird 
study, and the perseverance dnd interest 
of the man and the unerring eye of the 
camera give us glimpses of bird life and 
ways as they really are. The ducks and 
grebes of the Western sloughs, and the 
gannets, auks and petrels of our North- 
ern coasts are described in the personal 
narrative of the author. 


a 


Upland Game Birds. By Edwin Sandys and 
T.S. Van Dyke. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $2.00 net. 


This is the second published volume 
of the American Sportsman’s Library, 
edited by Casper Whitney, and, as the ti- 
tle indicates, appeals to that large class 
of men who study bird life along the bar- 


rel of a gun. And yet it has to do not 
only with the shooting of game birds, but 
with their habits and characteristics as 
well. Beginning with the quail, tho the 
author says there is no such bird, and 
going through the partridge and grouse 
families, the turkey, woodcock and lesser 
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game birds are treated in turn. A short 
ornithological description is given of 
each bird, followed by their life histories, 
their mating and nesting, the rearing of 
the chicks, the hunting field and the tus- 
sle of winter for those that escape the 
game bag. All this writing is well done, 
and the chapters on the quail and wood- 
cock are especially indicative of careful 
and appreciative observation. The per- 
sonal reminiscences which fill out the de- 
scriptions are marred by a too free use of 
blanks and vulgarisms, and it is to be 
regretted that the illustrations, admirable 
as far as they go, do not picture more of 
the birds described in the text. 


se 


None But the Brave. By Hamblen Sears. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 
A tale cleverly told with an apprecia- 
tion of the power of breathless onward 
movement. There enter into it, as is 
usual with the historical novel, intrigue, 
mystery, duelling and love; but, unlike 
most of the other fiction dealing with 
the period of our Revolutionary War, 
the book touches only incidentally on 
customs and manners. The author’s in- 
terest is in the hero and his adventures, 
not in the times. This hero, a- young 
officer in the patriot army, is kept ever 
to the front and ever in action. He is 
“ strenuous,” even on a sick bed, where, 
tho ripped by a sword and wounded al- 
most to death, he makes love to his fair 
nurse with an energy that would in these 
degenerate days subdue the Philippines. 
But the girl is worthy of such ardor. 
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The Principles of Jesus. By Robert E. Speer. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
cents net. 


An excellent manual for devotion or 
devotional services. There is the same 
passion to control conduct by the teach- 
ing of Christ as in Charles M. Sheldon’s 
“In His Steps,” but. Mr. Speer confines 
himself to the statement of principles. 
His question is, not What would Jesus 
do, but What did Jesus teach? He out- 
lines Christ’s teaching on about 50 sub- 
jects connected with Christian living, 
and presents results which are practical 
without being crude, and suggestive 
without being visionary. 
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Pine Tree Ballads. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., $1.00 net. 


Mr. Day’s earlier volume, “Up in 
Maine,” achieved an unusual success and 
the present collection of ballads is likely 
to prove quite as popular. One is tempt- 
ed to ask sometimes if this form of verse 
in which the humor of the illiterate is 
mingled with the pathos of the unsophis- 
ticated, and in which the artificial lan- 
guage of poetry is supplanted by the 
pungent dialect of the fields and the 
streets,—whether this verse, modeled af- 
ter the inimitable “ Biglow Papers,” is 
not, after all, the true poetical style of the 
day. Somehow, whether for good or 
for ill, we have come to distrust our own 
imaginations and the utterance of our 
own finer ideals unless they are pre- 
sented to us in such motley disguise .as 
seems to associate them with the soil. 
As for these particular ballads by Mr. 
Day, they can be read with unaffected 
pleasure. We commend “ Skipper Jason 
Ellison ” and his experienced tongue to 
our readers: 

“It had tasted ev’ry bottom soil from Quero 
to the Cow, 

It knew the taste and savor, the place and 
where and how. 

—Darkest night or wildest hurricane that ever 
romped or blew, 

We never lost our bearin’s, for old Jason al- 
ways knew. 

We would take some mutton taller, and we'd 
fill the hollowed head 

Of the plummet smooth and even, then a man 
would throw the lead. 

And we’d pass her back to Jason, and he’d 
turn the plummet up, 

Taste the scrimp of soil that stuck there on 
the taller in the cup, 

And he’d tell us where we headed, tho the 
night be black’s a coal, 

For he knew the taste of bottoms from the 
Cow to Quero Shoal. 

—Told us easy, off the reel, 
What was underneath our keel, 

—Didn’t need the sun or quadrant with old 
Jason at the wheel; 

He was only once mistaken in the memory of 
men, 

—And we've always kept 
wa’n’t mistaken then.” 
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Matthew Arnold. (English Men of Letters.) 
a Herbert W. Paul. 
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“ Hazlitt ” in the new series, this mono- 
graph on Matthew Arnold comes as a 
distinct disappointment. It is true that 
the task set before the writer was pecu- 
liarly difficult. The events of Matthew 
Arnold’s life present a gray monotony 
not easy to throw into picturesque narra- 
tive; but the plan of the series makes it 
possible to reduce the amount of pure 
biography to the minimum, and, further 
than that, Mr. Paul has failed to relieve 
his recitation by the only adequate means 
within his power—by the presentation, 
that is, succinctly but philosophically 
of the great battles of politics and re- 
ligion into which Arnold threw himself 
so valorously. In judging Arnold as a 
poet Mr. Paul is more at home; indeed 
this is the most satisfactory part of his 
work, altho even here he has not suc- 
ceeded notably in blending general re- 
flection with detailed criticism. We ob- 
serve in him, moreover, the habit, com- 
mon to most admirers of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, of estimating a writer or 
critic too exclusively by his attitude to 
these particular poets. Mr. Paul is, on 
the whole, and despite these cavilings, 
generous to Matthew Arnold the critic, 
showing very little of the odium distilled 
by Saintsbury and certain others who 
can never restrain their venom beneath 
the Olympian manner which Arnold as- 
sumed. But if he is generous we can- 
not say that he is specially interesting or 
enlightening. To critcise a critic in de- 
tail is really not an edifying business; it 
carries us too far from realities. It 
would have been possible, it should seem, 
to connect Arnold’s critical essays with 
some large discussion of criticism con- 
sidered historically and philosophically, 
and in this way the biographer might 
have added something essential to our 
understanding of English letters. But 
in such general appercus the work be- 
fore us is far from rich. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory appreciation of Arnold 
as a critic to be found in the book is the 
following just but somewhat common- 
place observation: 


“His great and distinguishing merit as a 
critic was that he had a theory, that he regard- 
ed his subject as a whole, that he could not 
merely give reasons for his opinions, but show 
that they were something more than opinions, 
that they were the deliberate judgments of a 
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trained intelligence working upon a systematic 


order of ideas.” 
& 


What Great Men Have Said About Great Men. 
A Dictionary of Quotations. By William 
Wale. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$2.50 net. 

The number of “ great men” quoted 
from and about in this dictionary is 
large and the quotations show unusually 
wide research on the part of the com- 
piler. The names included are not con- 
fined to the modern world or to the mak- 
ers of literature, but range from the 
earliest times to the present and embrace 
men of every sort of activity. There is 
no attempt to present a complete survey 
of the judgments passed on any particu- 
lar man, as is the plan, for instance, of 
Moulton’s great “Library of Literary 
Criticism; ” the selections given are for 
the most part more curious than exhaust- 
ive (thus, for example, the quotations 
sub voce Juvenal include merely a couple 
of stanzas from Lewis Morris and a 
short extract from Victor Hugo), but 
they are perhaps none the less interest- 
ing and serviceable for this reason. 


& 


The Progress of Dogma. By James Orr 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, $1.50 


This volume consists of the Elliot Lec- 
tures delivered at the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa., in 
1897. They are a plea for systematic 
theology, which is declared to be in a 
state of neglect due to a growing reputa- 
tion for unprofitableness. Professor Orr 
would reinstate dogmatic theology by 
showing that theological speculation has 
considered practical and important ques- 
tions, followed the necessary and logical 
order, and debated and defined doctrines 
in the precise sequence needful to an or- 
derly exposition of Christian truth. This 
somewhat large proposition is pursued 
through a sketch of the history of dogma 
from the first apologists to the present, 
the endeavor being to show that no un- 
necessarv question has been considered 
by the Church as a whole, no error ad- 
mitted into recognized Christian dogma, 
and that theological speculation has fol- 
lowed the order or scheme which an or- 
thodox Protestant theologian would 
adopt as a table of contents for a treatise 
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in Dogmatics. This brings Professor 
Orr into conflict with Harnack as to the 
Hellenizing of Christianity, and makes 
him antagonize the Ritschlian position, 
which has been so widely accepted, that 
the Nicene expositions of the trinity and 
the two natures in Christ were forced 
upon the Church by the neo-platonic phi- 
losophy and are alien to the real spirit 
of Christianity. The desire to duel with 
Harnack is evident in almost every lec- 
ture. The contest is interesting. Pro- 
fessor Orr is a good scholar, clear in 
statement, and keen to see a weakness in 
his opponent. Nevertheless in Harnack’s 
“ History of Dogma,” which he especial- 
ly antagonizes, there are sentences which 
do more to let in light and help one feel 
the history than do all these painstaking 
lectures. Professor Orr is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the misunderstanding of 
Ritschl in England and America, and in 
this book he continues his inability to ap- 
preciate the Ritschlian point of view. 
The encouragement is that Ritschl and 
Harnack are quoted so much and com- 
bated so zealously that some earnest 
minds will be piqued into looking up the 


originals. 
& 


Spanish Life in Town and Country. By L. 
Higgin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.20 net. 


“The greatest hope for Spain’s fu- 
ture,” says Miss Higgin, “ lies in the fact 
that it is no longer foreign money or for- 
eign labor that is working for the good 
of the country ; the impulse is from with- 
in.” Possibly the Spaniards may yet 
turn their newly acquired business abil- 
ity to securing an honest government. 
Men, and not measures, have always 
been their mark; and their various polit- 
ical cliques and parties are made up of 
spoils-seekers allied only by devotion to 
a successful politician. Politics ex- 
cepted, the author’s portrayal is wholly 
flattering. She has good words even 
for bull-fighting, tho she has never cared 
to see it. She employs an irritating num- 
ber of Spanish terms, so many, indeed, 
that a glossary would be a desirable ap- 
pendix. This fault does not lessen, but 
rather increases the difficulty of making 
real to us the country in which San Isi- 
dor, who left his field for angels to 
plow while he prayed, is patron saint of 
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the farmers, and where the favorite daily 
newspaper consists of a hodgepodge of 
unclassified items. There is a favorable 
presentation of the Spanish character, 
strong in “ dignity, loyalty and love of 
God.” The account of the defeat at San- 
tiago, to which the navy went hopeless 
and unfaltering, is worthy all Americans’ 
reading. Mr. Eugéne Street adds two 
comprehensive chapters on Portugal. 


& 


Literary Notes 


“ WestwarD Ho!” is now issued in the 
Temple Classics (The Macmillan Co. 2 vols. 
50 cents each.) 

“ Tronquill’s ” 
That is a 
(G. 


....We are glad to see 
Rhymes in the eleventh edition. 
good measure of success for a rhymster. 
P. Putnam’s Son. $1.50.) 


..Two new volumes of the Temple Bible 
are Jeremiah and Lamentations, edited by E. 
Tyrell Green, and Ezekiel, edited by O. C. 
Whitehouse. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 60 cents 
net. ) 

..Mr. Walter H. Page has gathered into 
a little book his three essays on “ The Re- 
building of Old Commonwealths,” which deal 
with problems of the South. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.00 net.) 


..“ Forestry in Minnesota,” by Prof. Sam- 
uel B. Green, discusses fully the various prob- 
lems of forestry and contains a descriptive 
table of the trees of Minnesota. (St. Paul: 
Pioneer Press Co. 25 cents.) 


..Ten Brink’s well-known volume on 
“The Language and Meter of Chaucer” ap- 
peared in 1884; in 1889 a second edition, some- 
what revised, was brought out by Kluge; and 
now we have a translation into English by M. 
Bentinck Smith, of Girton College. (The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50.) 


..For nearly half a century John Swinton 
was prominently active as a writer forthe New 
York press and was equally well known as a re- 
former and public-minded citizen. Mr. Robert 
Waters, of West Hoboker., N. J., for many 
years a friend of the journalist, has written 
a pamphlet entitled “The Career and Con- 
versation of John Swinton,” which may be 
procured from the author (price 25 cents). 


..An excellent review of the laws passed 
last year in the various States is given in the 
New York State Library’s “ Review of Legis- 
lation, 1901.” The subjects are classified, and 
each is treated by a specialist. Among the 
writers are Melvil Dewey, William T. Harris, 
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Adna F. Weber, Horace G. Wadlin and Fred- 
erick J. Stimson. An annual review is prom- 
ised for the future. The pamphlet is published 
by the University of the State of New York, 
Albany, at 25 cents. 

J 


Pebbles 


SHE: “Don’t you adore 
tones of hers?” He: “Great! 
out the piano.”—Chaparral. 


those liquid 
They drown 


..-Marie: “How are you going to dress 
for the ping-pong party?” Gladys: “I think 
I'll wear my pink-pongee.”—Judge. 


Turn-about’s fair play, methinks; 
For instance, when 

Men set up the drinks, the drinks 
Upset the men. —Exzchange. 


..First Chauffeur: “What do you do 
when a cop tells you to slow up?” Second 
Chauffeur: “I never give in to him; I slow 
down.” —E-xrchange. 


A savage crept upon a gnu 

Just shining his horn up anew— 

When the gnu like a shot 

Struck the sly Hottentot, 

Who thus knew anew the gnu knew. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


..50 far as resolutions on the Philippine 
question go, let Catholics remember the pray- 
er of the man who found himself floundering 
along a muddy road on a dark night in the 
midst of a violent thunderstorm. His prayer 
was for “ more light and less noise.”—West- 
ern Watchman. 


...Johnnie bought him a boat, oars, &c., 
And for whales he would launch out &r.; 
But he drowned in the surf, 
And he’s now ’neath the turf, 
Whence he'll rise, when the trump sounds, 
&g. 
LH. Q. Rez. 
...“‘* Mix,’” read the unfortunate man, 
laboriously conning the cook-book with one 
eye, the while he kept the other fixed on little 
Theobald, to see that he did not swallow the 
egg-beater; “‘ set on a hot stove; don’t stir. 
Mix!’” he repeated in a hollow voice; “ ‘ s-e-t 
o-n a h-o-t s-t-o-v-e! Don’t Stir!’ I can 
endure to wash the beds, sweep the food and 
cook the baby—er—er—well, anyhow, my 
meaning is obvious—while the wife of my 
bosom is away attending convocations and 
concatenations of the exalted daughters of 
what-d’ye-call-it; but when it comes to fol- 
lowing that formula literally I must heg to be 
excused. I am merely a henpecked husband, 
not a Casabianca nor a salamander.”—Judge. 
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The Top of the Year 


THE year reaches the top of the hill 
about July 2oth. Then it is that the 
cicada begins to rasp in the trees and 
the fireflies are thick in the short grass. 
The hay has been cut and the world is 
sweetened with the perfume of clover. 
The barns are packed with the equine 
feasts of the long winter days that are 
steadily approaching. How deliciously 
a cow's breath smells when she comes 
up out of the pasture. The dews are 
white and hang in drops on millions of 
cobwebs, and drip down all night from 
the young plums and apples. 

Since the first of May the bushes and 
the trees have been full of love songs. 
The thrushes have built close to our bal- 
conies and we have become deeply in- 
terested in each other’s doings. When 
not too busy with domestic affairs the 
catbirds have interrogated us as to the 
meaning of fountain pens and the manu- 
scripts preparing for THE INDEPENDENT. 
That fellow who has his home in the 
English elm is positive that bird life is 
more simple, wholeful and natural. The 
gipsy would suit him better than we 
who people houses. He has supreme 
contempt for old buildings that are used 
over and over year after year. His 
houses are always new. But the bird- 
lings have been reared and they have 
flown—and the songs are ended. What 
would the birds be but for this month 
spent in the rearing and training of 
families? It calls out higher faculties 
and nobler efforts, and in this way all 
nature is pointing forward. 


“What would the world be if the children 
were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us more 
than the dark before.” 


Longfellow is right. And so was 
Fiske right when he said that the best 
gain that man has made over the rest of 
the world is in lengthened infancy; for 
in this way we have increased those in- 
fluences that restrain the purely natural 
desires, and have developed moral pur- 
posing. The same parental love that lifts 
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the mother and the father is lifting the 
birds into a life of harmony, devotion and 
music. It creates the social world, the 
family fellowship—without which even 
birds would be interesting only as mech- 
anisms. 

But for the present year the song book 
is closed. After the first of August 
most of the birds stop singing and talk 
prose. It is a real language, however; 
and if you will try you will find that your 
catbird, and possibly some other birds, 
will converse in quite a modulated gam- 
ut of sound. For about two months 
the robin and the catbird will still be 
somewhere about us; yet they will not be 
fond of showing themselves. It is not 
easy to find out what they are doing. But 
if you care to be very kindly and social 
you will find your catbird is one of the 
most social and loving creatures in the 
world. You will soon get him fond of 
you, so that he will call you, and will re- 
spond, in tones more tender and loving 
than any other creature is capable of ut- 
tering. A little shy all the time he will 
come within a few feet, and peeping at 
you out of the bushes will modulate his 
tones to tell a most sincere affection. 

There is one thing that peculiarly be- 
longs to and glorifies the top of the year. 
Nature gave the strawberry to June, the 
raspberry to July; but she kept the 
crowning glory of all berries—the black- 
berry—for August. If you never went 
blackberrying you have missed a pleas- 
ure more unique than fishing and hunt- 
ing, as it is more innocent. ‘“ You shall 
be clothed in buckskin,” says Old 
Humphrey, “and even then these bram- 
bles will argue with you. They be like 
a politician, who will buttonhole you, 
and perforce you must listen. They have 
you at all sides and yet what a glorious 
recompense. This is not the pride of the 
office-seeker. There is no berry so lus- 
cious, nor one that better fitteth the in- 
side of a pie. Siften delicately with 
flour, and tenderly with sugar. It shall 
be finger deep and the juice shall be 
abundant.” Nature—that is, nature 
modified by common schools, and by 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
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stations-——has developed all other fruit 
away from their wildness, and mostly 
away from their thorniness, except the 
blackberry. The wild strawberry has 
become highly civilized; the raspberry 
is pre-eminently a creature of art, but the 
blackberry is as keen and wild as ever. 
Why? Is it not that here, surrounded 
by barbs and protected by a body guard 
of bayonets, is the one berry that once 
made nature called perfect and does 
not care to improve? 

The top of the year has another spe- 
cific glory of its own in that just then the 
corn fields are at the hight of their rich 
waving growth—the apotheosis of grass, 
lifted or lifting itself to more beautiful 
forms and higher uses. For it is a fact 
that this maize, which is thus rising up- 
ward, with its tasseled glory and its 
wealth of foliage—the grandest product 
of American vegetation—is onlyan enno- 
bled grass. This is the epic of the field 
—the song of nature, rising from the 
lowly to the higher ; to praise the thought 
and the purpose that works in all things. 
Here we have illustrated what possibili- 
ties lie in the commonest things—possi- 
bly also in the commonest folk. Aristoc- 
racy and blue blood are not recognized 
by nature. The best and the highest 
come from the least significant. 

“The top of the morning to you!” 
says Tim, as he stops his scythe a mo- 
ment. “ The cream of the day!” Mem; 
then we must be up by daybreak; for it 
is at that time only that one may know 
what is the top of the morning—the real 
cream color of sunrise. “ Man is the 
only animal that liketh not to rise early 
in the morning. Why he should lose 
the cool delight of the dewy hours and 
prefer the dust and heat of midday I 
know not, unless it be that we have gone 
too far from nature in our chase after 
the artful, which we call culture.” Some 
one calls man “ Ye trading animal. He 
prefers swapping of goods to ye song of 
ye birds.” At any rate, the birds and all 
the beasts love best the daybreak; and 
are then abroad singing or elsewise 
showing joy. This breach with nature 
is certainly unwise, and especially at this 
time of the year robs the day of its chief- 
est pleasure. The sun is already slack 
about appearing over the eastern hills; 
yet when it does greet through the trees 
what a cordial sun it is! It seems to 
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have a personal interest in us and in our 
farms, our orchards, our houses. It ex- 
amines everything. A glorious sunset is 
wonderful; but never personal. Sunrise 
means warmth, love, approach; we and 
the sun have something to do—together. 
sem Tim, the top of the morning to us 
all! 


“ Oh sound to rout the brood o’ cares; 
The sweep of scythe in mornng dew! 
The gust that round the garden flew; 

And tumbled half the mellowing pears! ” 


An earlyriser must be a poet—whether 
he will or not. The morning has an at- 
mosphere of beauty and goodness as if 
some one had been abroad putting things 
to rights. 

The top of the year is like the top of 
the morning—it does not last. We are 
moving steadily down to shorter days 
and to darker mornings. The king’s 
fool laughed when he went up hill, be- 
cause he “ could go down next,” and he 
wept when going down hill, because next 
he “ might go up.” There is philosophy 
in turning our pains into pleasures. No 
matter if we leave behind us the straw- 
berry garden we have before us the 
apple harvest, with the echo of the bar- 
rels that are being hammered to hold 
their Baldwins and Spys through all the 
valley orchards. After that we shall be- 
gin to look forward, through the narrow- 
ing days, to a new spring and a new 
burst of rich, fresh life. In the middle 
of the winter we joyously greet each 
other “ A Happy New Year.” 


a 


The Negro Conference at 
Atlanta 


THEY called it a “ Young Negroes’ 
Congress,” and young it may have been 
as to the negro discussed or as to the 
race itself, but the audience that attended, 
the five thousand negroes that could af- 
ford to go to Atlanta, were not young; 
they were in the midst of their life work. 

They invaded and took possession of 
the city of Atlanta for about a week. Its 
citizens were surprised and enlightened. 
They were used to the Fourth of July 
negro who crowds into the city, who fills 
the gin-mills and the calaboose and gives 
work for the courts and the chain-gang. 
But this was a very different crowd. 
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They were so like the best behaved white 
people. The chief of police said: 

“ With 5,000 people in the city for nearly a 
week, there was not a single case calling for 
police interference among the delegates to the 
congress.” 


There was not an instance, he says, 
where there was the slightest trouble in 
handling the immense crowds in the 
street cars, and the separate car rule was 
abrogated for the week. He adds: “ The 
saloons took in not a penny extra on ac- 
count of the large crowd of visitors.” Of 
course not; for these were the educated, 
self-respecting, temperate and Christian 
class of the race, and of course they be- 
haved just as the crowd of a Christian 
Endeavor convention would behave, 
only perhaps better because they were 
older. 

To the white people of Atlanta this 
was a valuable object lesson. Professor 
Sledd, who since our report of last 
week has been compelled to resign his 
professorship in Emory College, not far 
from Atlanta, because of his sharp crit- 
icism of the attitude of the Southern 
white people to the negro, said, in his 
deadly article, that the prevalent feel- 
ing is one of contempt: 

“Our section has carried the idea of the 
negro’s inferiority almost, if not quite, to the 
point of dehumanizing him. . . . He is 
either nothing more than the beast that per- 
ishes, unnoticed and uncared for so long as he 
goes quietly about his menial toil; or, if he 
happens to offend, he is punished as a beast 
with a curse and a kick, and with tortures that 
even the beast is spared; or, if he is thought 


of at all in a general way, it is with the most 


absolute loathing and contempt.” 


The white people have seen the other 
side. They have seen the educated ne- 
gro by the thousand, teachers, preachers, 
lawyers, doctors, college graduates, and 
have heard sensible and eloquent ad- 
dresses on themes that make for culture, 
character and good citizenship. That is 
a very different negro from what is 
usually exploited in print and picture. 
So the Atlanta Constitution said edi- 
torially : 

“During the past few days we have had the 
other side of the picture. Atlanta has been 
filled with representatives of the race who in 
themselves are the best of illustrations of the 
possibilities of the future. After seeing them, 
after hearing the addresses of their leaders 


and noting not only the earnestness but the 
intelligence displayed in dealing with the great 
problem of the elevation of the races, one can- 
not but be optimistic with regard to the fu- 
ture.” 


We are especially interested in the way 
that such a congress affects the Southern 
white man, for the reason that the heav- 
ier half of the negro problem is in the 
treatment of the negro by the white. The 
lighter half is in the will of the negro to 
rise; but that is now assured. The se- 
rious question is whether the white man 
is willing he should rise. Of course 
many of the papers read were good, some 
trashy; and of course they avoided all 
that would give offense; for the pro- 
gram had been very carefully prepared, 
and there was no room for extempora- 
neous gymnastics. It was just like a 
white conference, except the subject. 
And so a very intelligent and sympa- 
thetic Southern gentleman writes us, 
speaking of one of the minor sectional 
meetings : 

Those who drew up the program and those 
who executed the program seemed to have 
planned with reference to the way white men 
do things. Had a wand been waved over the 
assembly and all made white, the program or 
the manner of its rendering need, not have 
been changed in the slightest particular. A 
half-dozen “distinguished gentlemen” (in 
ebony) sat in stiff array and stiffer collars on 
the stage. The pastor of the church, in set 
terms of compliment and with due emphasis 
on title, carefully introduced the chairman. 
Milton could not have introduced the Deity 
better. This gentleman arose, came forward 
with even pace and slow, spectacles on nose, 
and in precisely modulated sentences (evident- 
ly conned beforehand), stated that Dr. “ Some- 
body” would lead the devotional services. 
Would Dr. “ Somebody” if in the audience 
please come forward? Dr. Somebody did not 
come forward. There was delay, followed by 
consultation between chairman and distin- 
guished gentleman in the rear. Finally the 
chairman, carefully adjusting his spectacles 
and collar, said: “ Dr. informs me that 
Dr. ‘ Somebody,’ who was to lead the devo- 
tional services on this occasion, is—dead (!). 
I learn that Dr. P., of New Orleans, is in the 
audience. Will he come forward and conduct 
the devotional services? ” 

There was a slight stir in the audience. Dr. 
P. came forward and represented the dead Dr. 
Somebody very creditably. Then followed the 
speakers, carefully adhering in manner, tone, 
gesture, dress, sentiment, etc., to the white 
model. 
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So white! so white! We did not even have 
the congregational singing for which the negro 
is noted. A colored brother on the stage (I 
think he was the pastor of Bethel) selected a 
dainty Sunday school song known to few there 
save himself, advanced mincingly to the edge 
of the stage, commanded silence with a wave 
of his hand, and then sang a solo—in which 
two things were to be noted, his solitariness 
and the respectful detachment of the audience 
from all interest in his performance. This 
was so like us (white folk!) that I almost 
went to sleep. 


But why not like white folks? That 
is the best standard white folks have 
been able to raise, and why not follow 
the best? Education cnd culture require 
it, for there are no angelic beings in 
sight to give a higher standard. Our 
friend would not want a lower one im- 
posed. If our friend wants to hear 
something else he can get it at the an- 
nual conference of the Tuskegee farm- 
ers, where there is no cut-and-dried pro- 
gram, and there we warrant he will not 
go to sleep. 

The five thousand who went to At- 
lanta represent many more thousands 
who stayed at home. In them is the hope 
of the negro, just as the hope of the 
white people is not in the denizens of the 
slums of our Northern cities, or in the 
trash that burn negroes at the stake, but 
all in the educated and moral men and 
women. Let it be remembered that ig- 
norance and vice must not count in any 
estimate of a people. Not a tithe of 
the settlers of Virginia were F. F. V.’s; 
not a tithe of the settlers of New Eng- 
land were pious Pilgrims or Puritans. 
The bulk of both were riff-raff, but they 
are forgotten; they had no molding, cre- 
ative power. We must judge the negro 
and his future by his best representa- 
tives, not by those that haunt the dive 
and the saloon. 


A Table with One Leg 


WE have felt it a duty to give, from 
sources that could not be traversed by 
any defenders of the friars in the Philip- 
pines, from the heads of the orders them- 
selves and the bishops, and then from 
Filipinos of distinction, the facts about 
the character of the friars and native 
priests. But we have also given the evi- 
dence that the immorality of a priest was 
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no bar to his acceptability. “ No com- 
plaint,” says the provincial of the Reco- 
letos, “ has ever been made of a priest 
who lived an immoral life. Instead of 
that the people have sympathized with 
him to a greater extent than before, for 
the reason that if the curate or priest 
lived a dissolute life, they in turn secured 
more liberty and could do as they liked.” 

What then was the real reason why the 
friars were hated and scores of them 
were murdered and hundreds taken 
prisoners and maltreated, and why will 
not the people receive them back? 

The reason is given in a picturesque 
way.by the Very Rev. Joseph Lobo, Pro- 
vincial of the Augustinians, and evident- 
ly an able man, in his testimony before 
the Taft Commission in Senate Docu- 
ment 190. He says: 

“The government of Spain in the Philip- 
pines can be compared to a round table having 
but one leg, and that leg in the center of the 
table, the friars being the leg and the sole sup- 
port of the main body of the table. The heads 
of the Katipunan organization, realizing that 
to tumble the whole structure it was necessary 
first to destroy the foundation, began this dis- 


turbance by calumniating the friars.” 


Monsignor Lobo has stated the exact 
fact. Whatever the Spanish Govern- 
ment did was of the friars’ doing. They 
ruled the islands. They controlled the 
Governor-General, who came from 
Spain. He was there for a brief period; 
they remained. They directed the gen- 
eral policy of the Spanish Government 
and they were its local agents. They 
were everywhere the parish priests, fre- 
quently with a native curate, and fre- 
quently the only white man in the parish. 
The Very Rev. Juan Villegas, Head of 
the Franciscan order, says that the Span- 
ish parish priest was inspector of pri- 
mary schools, president of the Board of 
Health and Board of Charities, president 
and inspector of the Board of Taxation, 
president of the Board of Public Works; 
he kept the written record of every man’s 
character; he certified to the fitness of 
those drafted to do military service; he 
must attend municipal elections to keep 
order; he was censor of the municipal 
budgets, adviser to the municipal coun- 
cil and supervisor of. apportionments 
to the police, censor of plays, president of 
the prison board, member of the provin- 
cial board and of the board for the sale - 
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of crown lands. Indeed, it would be hard 
to mention a single political function 
which was not performed by the friar 
priest. He was the one leg of the table. 

Whether the friars abused their office 
or not is not to the point. A friar in 
politics is bad. That such men, recruited 
from the lower ranks of Spain, should 
have used their powers often tyrannical- 
ly is not unlikely. At any rate the peo- 
ple believed such to be the case. They 
hated the friars because they hated the 
political tyranny which the friars repre- 
sented and executed. They believed that 
men were imprisoned or banished to 
serve the personal advantage or malice 
of the friars. 

And of course all this power made it 
easy to secure large landed estates; and 
of course where the orders were land- 
lords there was the same kind of friction 
that Ireland has been the scene of. The 
representative of the Jesuit order, in his 
testimony before the Taft Commission, 
put very clearly, tho in a negative way, 
the reasons why the four larger orders 
were odious to the people. Being asked 
why the people had a different feeling 
for the Jesuit priests from what they had 
for the Augustinians, Franciscans, Do- 
minicans and Recoletos, he said: 


“T have given that before in this way: In 
the first place, we have no haciendas, and an- 
other reason is that nothing has been said 
against our habits up to the present time; and 
further, the fact of our teaching.” 


The meaning of this is plain. The 
four inculpated orders had haciendas, 
they were big landlords; the Jesuits had 
none. The four orders were charged 
with tyranny, if not immorality, they 
were the political agents of the Spanish 
Government; the Jesuits were not thus 
implicated. The four orders were more 
Spanish officials than parish priests; the 
Jesuits were busy teaching school. 

We doubt if that was a one-legged 
‘table. The four orders were four legs, 
but all held up the Spanish table. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, when asked what was the 
proper length of a man’s legs, answered 
that they should be long enough to reach 
from his body to the ground. These four 
legs’ reached to the ground, each on a 
hundred thousand acres. And it is now 
reported that the friars are making genu- 
ine sales of their land, for cash, and tak- 
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ing the money to Spain; and American 
Catholics will be called on to take up col- 
lections for the:missions in the Philip- 
pines! 

Js 


Child Labor 


AN ever-increasing interest attaches 
to the discussion of the problem of child 
labor. It is not only the reform jour- 
nals that exploit the question, for many 
of the daily newspapers and some of the 
magazines have also taken it up. It has 
been for more than two years the subject 
of a special propaganda conducted by 
the American Federation of Labor. It 
is the subject-matter of a number of re- 
cent legislative bills and of a strong 
plank in the platform of the recent Dem- 
ocratic State Convention in Georgia. It 
formed one of the main topics for con- 
sideration at the annual meeting, last 
April, of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science; and since 
then, through a more or less constant 
public discussion, it has become one of 
the most prominent questions of the 
hour. 

According to the new census there are 
168,624 children less than 16 years of 
age employed in manufacturing alone. 
There is no reason to suppose that this 
total is complete, since it is made up from 
unsupported and wunsworn statements. 
As it stands, however, it reveals an in- 
crease in child labor for the decade of 
39.5 per cent. In South Carolina it in- 
creased by 270.7 per cent.; Wisconsin, 
193.5; Alabama, 143.8; North Carolina, 
119.2; Washington, 103.8. 

Children in 1900 numbered 17.5 per 
cent. of all the factory wage earners of 
South Carolina, and 14.6 per cent. of all 
those of North Carolina. In Rhode Is- 
land the percentage is 5.2 per cent. In 
certain industries children form more 
than one-fourth of all the operatives for 
a particular State. In cotton goods mak- 
ing in Alabama, 29.2 per cent. of the 
workers are children, and in South Caro- 
lina 26.8 per cent. The figures for North 
Carolina, Georgia, Virginia and Mary- 
land show nearly the same proportion. 
In Pennsylvania 26.2 per cent. of the 
jute goods workers are children, and 
20.2 per cent. of the silk workers. 

Children, according to the census, are 
persons below the age of 16 years. Other 
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testimony must be depetided upon to 
show the extreme youth of ‘many of these 
operatives. Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, found a child of five working at 
night in a South Carolina mill. Mrs. 
Irene Ashby-Macfadyen tells of a mill in 
Columbia, S. C., wherein children “ who 
did not know their own ages,” toiled 
from 6 at night till 6 in the morning, 
“without a moment for rest or food, or 
a single cessation of the maddening 
racket of the machinery.” This seems 
hardly credible. Labor Commissioner 
Lacey, of North Carolina, reports 7,605 
children under 14 employed in 261 mills. 
There is a flood of like testimony avail- 
able for any one who cares to read it. 

Eye witnesses gave accounts of the 
frightful conditions under which many 
of these children work. It would seem 
that the conditions which thrilled with 
horror all humane men and women in 
England sixty years ago have been re- 
vived here in America. Long hours, 
hard work, meager pay, close confine- 
ment and an entire lack of opportunities 
for schooling make up the common lot 
of these unfortunates. 

“Do you hear the children weeping, 
O my brothers?” pleaded Miss Barrett 
(afterward Mrs. Browning) in 1843; 
and her plea was answered by protective 
laws which blotted out the more awful 
forms of this child torture. Here in 
America, in the last half decade, such 
pleas as have been made in behalf of the 
little ones have met with scant ceremony 
from legislators and with bitter opposi- 
tion from mill owners. The report of 
the Industrial Commission names twenty 
States and territories which make no pro- 
vision whatever limiting the working 
day. California last year passed a bill 
enacting a nine-hour day for women and 
minors, and Pennsylvania limited the 
work of women and minors in bake 
shops to 12 hours. But tho the most 
earnest attempts to enact protective legis- 
lation have been made in Alabama, South 
Carolina, Georgia and North Carolina, 
the result has been a failure. 

Ultimately, of course, some reform 
must come. The awakened conscience 
of the nation cannot permit a continu- 
ance of conditions which were insuffer- 
able to the public conscience of England 
60 years ago. “We cannot afford,” 
writes Bishop Candler, of Georgia, “to 
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allow little children to become the vic- 
tims of greed, whether it be the greed of 
thriftless parents or the greed of thrifty 

— which demands ‘the sacri- 
ce.” 

We understand the difficulties in se- 
curing legislation. South Carolina does 
not want to pass a law against child la- 
bor in factories unless North Carolina 
and Georgia will do the same, because it 
would drive her factories over the bor- 
der. The remedy is to come, not wholly 
through agitation by labor leaders or by 
philanthropists, but by securing harmony 
of legislation in the States concerned. 
Nor do we fail to understand that child 
labor in the South is not quite so bad as 
it is in the North, where factory win- 
dows have to be closed more than half 
the year and free ventilation is impos- 
sible. Nor do we fail to know that the 
condition and training and opportunities 
of these children in the factory towns in 
the South are really preferable to what 
they are in the crackers’ homes twenty 
miles away, from which ‘they were 
drawn. The shiftless, drunken father 
who brings his children to town that he 
may live on their earnings at least sees 
that they are taught regular industry, 
and they have more inspiration than 
they ever knew before when out of the 
factory. But all this should not cool our 
zeal for reform. ‘Those children ought 
to be in school. It is perhaps better foi 
them to be in the factory than to be 
growing up unschooled in the back- 
woods, but that is no excuse for condi- 
tions that are only less barbarous and 
ought to be ended by legislation. 


2 


State and Local Taxation 


AMONG the multitude of social and 
economic questions which occupy the at- 
tention of the American people, it is un- 
fortunate that so little attention is paid to 
that of State and local taxation. This is 
probably owing mainly to the election of 
State Legislatures upon Federal issues; 
and the greatest gain that would follow 
the election of United States Senators 
directly by the people in place of elec- 
tion by the Legislatures would be the op- 
portunity to bring into legislative elec- 
tions the issue of unequal and burden- 
some State and local taxation. At the 
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Buffalo Conference on Taxation held 
last year it was stated by a representative 
of a large railway corporation that his 
company has paid in Indiana as much as 
33 I-3 per cent. of its net earnings on the 
business in the State, and varying pro- 
portions in other States. Another speak- 
er claimed that farmers in that State were 
paying 20 per cent. of their net income in 
taxes. The taxes paid by life insurance 
companies are equal to 30 per cent. of 
the dividends to policyholders ; and these 
are taken from policyholders equally in 
all States notwithstanding the taxes in 
some States are at much higher rates 
than those in other States. The reports 
of State auditors and tax commissioners 
and local assessors reiterate year after 
year the story of inequality and evasion. 
Undervaluation everywhere prevails, but 
this would not be so serious were the 
undervaluation always the same on the 
same classes of property. So little has 
public and scientific discussion contrib- 
uted to this important subject that there 
are scarcely any accepted principles ex- 
cept the Donnybrook Fair principle of 
striking a head whenever you see it. 
Upon this principle property of widows 


and orphans in the hands of trustees pays 
often the largest share of the taxes on 
intangible personalty; farmers pay the 
largest share on tangible personalty; 
and corporations subject to Government 
inspection, like insurance companies and 
banks, pay in excess of other corpora- 


tions on their earning capacity. Not 
even the principle of interstate comity, 
which would seem to be under the prov- 
ince of the Federal courts, is seriously 
recognized, and States are ingenious and 
unprincipled in their efforts to tax prop- 
erty in other States. 

Besides inequality there are the indus- 
trial effects which find little or no place 
in the majority of our tax laws. True, 
if a locality wants to attract a large fac- 
tory, it may, in some States, remit taxes, 
but the general principle of not taxing 
what you want to foster and taxing only 
what cannot escape is buried beneath the 
plausible but false demand of equality 
that everything should be taxed alike. 
Equality is right as an aim, but the aim 
can be reached only by recognizing the 
inequality of different kinds of property. 

While the problems of taxation are oft- 
en subtle they are not inexplicable. For 
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their solution is required, first of all, pub- 
licity. Tax duplicates should be pub- 
lished, as is now done in Chicago, so 
that every one will know the amount of 
taxes paid, and the kinds of property 
taxed, for every taxpayer in the locality. 
There should be greater publicity of the 
methods and experiments being tried in 
different States and localities. Next to 
publicity is discussion ; and no better re- 
sults could be secured than by the or- 
ganization of an annual interstate con- 
vention of State auditors, tax commis- 
sioners and boards of equalization for 
public discussion and comparison of the 
methods and results in the several 
States. Here is a field also for the com- 
missioners on uniform legislation ap- 
pointed by State Governors, who now 
represent thirty-four States, and who 
meet annually with the Committee on 
Uniform Jurisprudence of the American 
Bar Association. The work already 
done by these committees in securing 
uniform legislation on negotiable instru- 
ments is a promise of what they might 
do on interstate comity, and possibly also 
on uniformity, in State and local taxa- 
tion. It is to be hoped, also, that the 
Committee on Taxation of the National 
Civic Federation, whose ‘chairman is 
Professor Seligman, and whose member- 
ship includes leading representatives of 
all interests, may carry out its plan of in- 
vestigation and publicity adopted at the 
Buffalo Conference some fifteen months 
ago. Colleges, universities and high 
schools throughout the country might 
also contribute by directing their stu- 
dents to this very live subject so curious- 
ly neglected, yet lying so close at hand. 
The problems are certainly large and ur- 
gent enough to enlist the co-operation of 
these and all other agencies and associa- 
tions which should naturally be looked to 


for assistance. 
& 


The Situation in Wisconsin 


WE published, on the 31st ult., an ar- 
ticle from Dr. T. S. Adams, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, concerning the in- 
teresting political situation in his State. 
It will be recalled that Governor La Fol- 
lette has been nominated for a second 
term upon a platform which highly com- 
mends Senator Spooner, but at the same 
time virtually requires him to support the 
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policy of the Governor and a large ma- 
jority of his party in Wisconsin (con- 
cerning primary elections and the taxing 
of corporations) as a condition prece- 
dent. to his re-election to the United 
States Senate. A correspondent in Wis- 
consin—Mr. G. A. Marshall, of Darling- 
ton—writes to us that “the dramatic 
conciseness ” of Dr. Adams’s statement 
“renders it liable to misconstruction ” 
by readers unfamiliar with the subject. 
In his opinion the following passage 
which he quotes does not set forth the is- 
sue as it is now presented to the people 
of the State: 

“Perhaps after all the people will decide that 
Senator Spooner’s services are worth more 
to them than Governor La Follette’s reforms; 
and whether they are or not ts really the cru- 
cial and fundamental question.” 


Concerning the issue as he sees it and 
the entire situation, Mr. Marshall says: 

The present writer came to Wisconsin from 
Vermont in 1861, and has been conversant 
with Wisconsin politics ever since. He is 
proud of the honor of numbering both the 
Senator and the Governor among his personal 
friends; and as Mr. Spooner is the elder of 
the two he has known him longer. He there- 
fore claims to speak from knowledge when he 
says that there is no such issue before the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin as is stated in the italicized 
portion of the above quotation. 

For the present purpose, Dr. Adams’s state- 
ment of the Stalwart opposition to Governor 
La Follette and the reforms advocated by him 
may be taken to be true, tho far from ade- 
quate. There has never been a day when 
Senator Spooner’s re-election, if he would ac- 
cept it, was in the slightest danger. His 
truest friends are also among the firmest sup- 
porters of Governor La Follette. It was no 
friendly feeling toward him that prompted the 
Stalwarts to drag Mr. Spooner’s great name 
into the contest. No; but finding that the peo- 
ple could not be misled by the cry of “ Popu- 
lism!” and casting about for some other ex- 
cuse for continued opposition while disguising 
their actual purpose, they took up the absurd- 
ly unnecessarv defense of the Senator, crying 
out—or croaking, as Dr. Adams well puts it— 
that he was in danger. And now they are or- 
ganizing Spooner clubs throughout the State, 
estensibly to secure his re-election, but really 
to make sure the return of a legislature that 
will again refuse to enact laws to compel cor- 
porate wealth to pay its fair share of taxes. It 
is the trick of the shyster with a bad case, 
who will move heaven and earth to throw the 
jury off the track by giving prominence to 
immaterial points. 
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For more than a year the fight has been kept 
up. Money has flowed like water in Stalwart 
channels. The Wisconsin Republican League 
was organized in Milwaukee with the avowed 
purpose of defeating Mr. La Follette, and has 
maintained expensive headquarters in the 
Herman Building, its charter members being 
those Republican members of the Legislature 
who bolted the party platform and defeated 
the tax and primary election laws. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel was purchased and its guns 
trained on the Governor and his friends; the 
country press was enlisted in the work as far 
as possible; a house to house canvass of the 
entire State was made by agents, but all to 
no avail, as the action of the State Convention 
shows. The people were awake and alert. 

But why all this effort, this lavish expendi- 
ture of energy and money? Two or three 
salient facts will account for the milk in the 
cocoanut. The Legislature of 1899, upon the 
recommendation of Governor Scofield (a man 
never accused of Populism), enacted a law 
creating a State Tax Commission, to continue 
for ten years and to devote its labors to the 
equalization of tax burdens. Governor Sco- 
field appointed the members of this commis- 
sion, and the bill for the increased taxation 
of railroads was the result of its first two 
years’ work. Its report shows conclusively 
by facts proved before it that the railroads 
were paying $600,000 a year less than their 
just proportion of taxes, and this inequality 
the law proposed by the commission and de- 
feated by the Stalwarts was intended to re- 
move. Here was the real center of opposition 
to “La Follettism;” the Stalwarts made the 
Primary Election bill the ostensible storm- 
center, while privately offering to its friends 
to let it pass and become a law, if they would 
consent to the defeat of the Tax bill. 

It is plain who were the gainers by the de- 
feat of these reforms; it is plain who can 
afford to expend a large sum of money to 
defeat similar measures in the next legisla- 
ture. This, and not friendship for Wisconsin’s 
illustrious Senator, accounts for the tooth- 
and-nail fight now waged by the Stalwarts to 
secure control of the Legislature in the elec- 
tion this fall. If Mr. Spooner fails of re- 
election next winter, the fault will lie at the 
door of the Stalwarts. 


Wisconsin may well be proud of both 


the Senator and the Governor. The 
whole country needs the services of Mr. 
Spooner in the place which he now holds, 
and there should be no room for doubt 
as to his re-election. The election of 
Governor La Follette for another term is 
assured. We believe he well deserves 
the support given to him by a large ma- 
jority of the Republicans of Wisconsin 
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at their recent convention. His courage 
and honesty and ability are needed in 
the office of Governor for the welfare of 
the people of Wisconsin, as the acknowl- 
edged great ability and honesty and 
courage of Mr. Spooner are needed at 
Washington by the nation. The re-elec- 
tion of one should be followed by the re- 
election of the other. 


3 
Coal or Wood 


THE price of coal is going up by 
bounds. If some settlement of the strike 
is not made before many weeks there will 
be no anthracite coal to be had, and our 
Eastern stoves and furnaces are set for 
anthracite. The price at any event is 
bound to be very high, for coal will be 
scarce. We see not a little suffering in 
prospect this winter for poor people, and 
much discomfort for those who are in 
easier circumstances. Of course we ex- 
pect that in some way, possibly by a little 
concession on the part of the operators, 
and more likely by the break up of the 
strike, with great loss to the labor 
unions, the troubles will come to an end. 
The growing disorder, with the necessity 


of calling out the State troops, looks to 
the approaching collapse. 
What can we use in place of anthra- 


cite? Some bituminous coal, some coke, 
and a multitude of families are learning 
the blessings of gas cooking; electricity 
in the household is as yet hardly an avail- 
able convenience. 

Half the world lives in eternal sum- 
mer; it needs no more fuel than can be 
supplied by such brush and trash as can 
be picked up by the women. “ The grass 
of the field ” “ to-day is and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven.” But the other half 
of the world does not by any means de- 
pend on coal, whether bituminous or an- 
thracite. Coal is the luxury of cities and 
congested populations in civilized coun- 
tries. The world still burns wood. 

The world’s yearly output of coal, ac- 
cording to Prof. John Perry, is 663,000,- 
000 tons, which will, of course, one of 
these days use up the earth’s supply. 
What will happen then? Why, if we 
have not by that time learned how to 
store the heat wasted by the sun on des- 
erts, we shall yet have the forests. A 
careful study of the question in Nature, 
by D. E. Hutchins, shows that one- 
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fourth of the total area of Germany is 
under forest, which is not a bad propor- 
tion for any country; and of the wood 
thus produced by far the larger = goes 
immediately or ultimately to fuel. Of 
the earth’s surface, in latitudes south of 
Philadelphia and Salt Lake City, there 
are at least 8,000,000,000 acres which 
enjoy an ample rainfall of about 40 
inches. This is between one-fourth and 
one-fifth of the total land surface. Now 
suppose one-fourth of this watered area 
to be grown to forest, according to the 
German standard, and it might supply, 
according to Mr. Hutchins, on the basis 
of actual forest yields to-day, the equiva- 
lent of 161,000,000,000 tons of coal year- 
ly, or more than 288 times the world’s 
present supply of coal. 

As far back as 1882 it was proved by 
Sir D. Brandis and Mr. Hutchins that 
eucalypts, planted on tropical moun. 
tains, would produce wood fuel at the 
rate of 20 tons per acre yearly in per- 
petuity, and this was chance production, 
uncultivated. In Natal, South Africa, 
and at Johannesburg these figures have 
been exceeded in several plantations 
with eucalypts and acacias, and very like- 
ly they could be equaled with conifers in 
this country. It is a very moderate cal- 
culation that would allow the amount of 
heat-producing fuel from forests to be 
thirty times that now supplied from coal, 
and it might be two hundred times as 
great. 

But this will not help us much this 
winter. Many families in the country 
will burn wood, but our cities need coal, 
and must have it, whatever the price. So 
we, the great army of people who want 
to warm our houses and to carry on our 
manufacturing business, earnestly hope 
that the coal strike may come to an end 
somehow; benevolently if possible, but 
come to an end; for coal is a necessity 
of our civilization, almost of our exist- 


ence. 
Ra 


Ex-Senator Chandler’s 
Worry 


The Hon. Wil 
liam E. Chandler, 
of New Hamp 
shire, is anxious lest the Democrats carry 
the next Congressional and Presidential 
elections. He explains it thus: There 
are 10,000,000 negroes in. the United 
States. If one representative goes 0 
200,000 inhabitants, then thev represent 
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fifty Congressmen. But the South by 
its lynchings and its new constitutions 
forbids these negroes to vote, with the 
result that fifty Congressmen are elected 
by those who exclude them, all Demo- 
crats; and it is these fifty Congressmen, 
elected by force or fraud, who endanger 
Republican control of the next elections. 
There are some allowances to be made 
for this view, but it is substantially cor- 
rect. Of course a million or two of 
negroes are in the North, and more are 
coming, and here their votes are cast and 
counted. But in many districts in the 
South it would require the admission of 
very few negro votes to elect a Repub- 
lican, and we have no doubt that a really 
free election would bring in the full fifty 
Republican representatives and more, 
and in the same way the fifty Electors 
for President. In 1893 the Democrats 
were in power, and they repealed the na- 
tional election laws. We made no great 
fuss because we knew that they had 
never been enforced since President 
Hayes’s time, and that it was not well, 
perhaps not possible, to enforce them. 
We were told that if these laws were re- 
pealed, and everything left to the sense 
of justice of the States concerned, the 
colored voters would be treated justly 
and liberally. But this has not been 
done. There has been more and more 
suppression of the negro vote. The Ala- 
bama registration, under the new consti- 
tion, shows 183,712 registered, of whom 
not over 2,500 are colored. The largest 
negro county in the State, with 52,207 
negro population, registers only 47 ne- 
groes. The negroes are five times as 
numerous as the whites, but the regis- 
tered whites are 34 times as many as the 
registered negroes. Only 52 registered 
in Booker T. Washington’s county. The 
plan works. And yet we ask for no fur- 
ther national legislation. The cure, like 
the disease, must be local. 
ad 
We have spoken of the 


Art Progress ; : 
we Congressional Library as 


the People’s Primer in the decoration of 


public buildings. Where two artists 
only have collaborated in the mural 
painting and have also controlled the 
general color scheme, as in an insurance 
building at Newark, we may claim to 
have provided the Intermediate Course, 
but the Advanced Reading Books will 
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begin with the decorations of the State 
capitol building of Pennsylvania, where 
all the mural painting is to be confided to 
one artist and all the sculpture to one. 
In such public buildings as have been 
completed under the first order no one 
has failed to note mentally the discord in 
work parceled out between several ar- 
tists which should have been a unit, tho 
the critics have kept silent concerning its 
heterogeneous quality, almost holding 
the breath lest advance in public taste 
should be nipped by untimely critical 
frost. The interesting Apellate Court 
House of New York is the latest sinner 
and sufferer in this regard, where sev- 
eral very able mural painters are em- 
ployed in each of the halls to annul each 
others’ effects. Therefore when we learn 
that Mr. Edwin A. Abbey is to execute 
wall paintings for which $150,000 is ap- 
propriated, and Mr. George Gray Bar- 
nard is to make the sculpture represent- 
ing $300,000, we are grateful to the en- 
lightened commission of the Quaker 
State. We know what Mr. Abbey 
stands for from the Boston Public Li- 
brary, but Mr. Barnard is a more un- 
known factor. He refused commissions 
at the Congressional Library because he 
could not do himself justice in the time 
allowed, and his work is not in the co- 
ronal line of the Appellate Court because 
his sketch for a “ Moses” relieved by 
strong shadows against a rock was re- 
jected. This sketch illustrates one of 
Mr. Barnard’s principles which he holds 
dearer than commissions—viz., that a 
figure accompanying architecture should 
not stand unoutlined by shadow in the 
thinning effect of diffused light. We 
may, therefore, look for personal treat- 
ment in his sculpture at Harrisburg, es- 
pecially in the bronze group for the base 
of the dome, more colossal than has been 
attempted here and including horses thir- 
ty-five feet high, called “ The Apothe- 
osis of Labor;” and the whole series of 
marble and bronze affords scope for his 
dominant thought—the evolution and do- 
minion of the higher nature of man. 
& 


The fear has been expressed 
by its opponents that the 
effect of the formulation of 
the new short creed by the Presbyte- 
rians, with the amendments to the old 
Confession, would be a letting down of 


Effect of 
New Creed 
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religious interest and faith. Such does 
not seem to be the fact, if we can trust 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., a man who 
ought to know. Dr. Chapman is Secre- 
tary of the National Committee of Evan- 
gelistic Work, created by the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly at its last session. 
Dr. John H. Converse, of Philadelphia, 
is the chairman, and he contributed $25,- 
ooo last year and the same amount this 
year for the work of the committee. Dr. 
Chapman says: 

“ The settlement of the discussion regarding 
the creed has had a splendid effect, and Pres- 
byterians are now ready for aggressive move- 
ment all over the country.” 

The work of the committee thus far, led 
by so experienced an evangelist as Dr. 
Chapman, has been confined mainly, the 
past year, to sections of the Central 
States, and between 12,000 and 15,000 
accessions to the churches have been 
traced to it. The best evangelists in the 


English speaking world are expected to 
take part in the enlarged work of the 
coming season, in which $125,000 will be 
expended, much of & in the larger cities. 


To the very interesting 
article by “ Przlatus,” 
in this issue, we may 
add a few facts. Entirely independent of 
the “ Former Priest ” movement, which, 
according to the reports of its acknowl- 
edged leader, the Abbé Bourrier, in the 
Chrétien Frangais, has caused four hun- 
dred priests, mostly young and studious 
men, to sever their connection with the 
Church of their birth, there exists an.en- 
ergetic movement in the ranks of the 
higher clergy in favor of a thorough re- 
form in the education of the priests and 
in favor of a modus vivendt between the 
Catholic Church and theology and mod- 
ern science. At the head of this agita- 
tion stand such men as Cardinal Perraud, 
Archbishop Mignot of Albi, scholars like 
Loisy, regarded as the best biblical spe- 
cialist in the country; L. Duchesne, Le 
Camus, Latty, and others. This school 
proceeds from the conviction that the 
weakest feature of modern Catholicism 
in France is the fact that there is a chasm 
between it and modern thought, culture 
and scientific research, and that for this 
reason the Church has lost its hold on 
the intelligence and learning of the coun- 
try. These men deplore the fact that the 
priests are educated in the diocesan sem- 


French Catholic 
Theology 
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inaries, according to antiquated scho- 
lastic methods, and not at the universi- 
ties, where the spirit of real research and 
scholastic investigations have their head- 
quarters. With an open criticism of 
modern Catholic methods that recalls the 
best days of historic and independent 
Gallicanism, the evils of the day in the 
Church are deplored and ways and means 
for a reconciliation with the true culture 
of the age are urged. Abbé Klein, a 
prominent member of this clan, has pub- 
lished a plan for the reorganization of 
education of the priests, in which he de- 
plores the fact that not scientific attain- 
ments but ignorant zeal for traditional 
methods qualify a man for the position 
of teaching in the seminaries. Duchesne 
has made use of his mastery of the early 
Church history of France to undermine 
not a few Ultramontane fictions, and 
Loisy has the ambition to raise the bib- 
lical research of Catholic France to the 
hight it occupied when such men as 
Richard Simon were the masters of the 
world’s scholarship in this department. 
His leading principles and results are 
published in the Revue du Clergé Fran- 
¢ais, in which he especially declares in 
favor of the idea of a development in re- 
ligious history. Archbishop Mignot has 
published a famous address on “ Meth- 
ods of Theology,” in which he insists 
that Catholic theological science must be 
modernized. It is not surprising that 
words of warning are heard against the 
tendencies of this progressive school. 
The Ultramontane bishop of Nancy, 
Turinaz, asks: “ Whither are we drift- 
ing? These doctrines are penetrating 
more and more deeply.” The officials of 
the Church, as a rule, are against it, and 
its protagonists are not advanced in the 
hierarchy. The ideals of the new school 
are, perhaps, best seen in the words of 
Monsignor Mignot: 

“ Theology has not done its duty of 
spreading the Kingdom of God, which is 
the unchangeable teachings of the dogma 
it has discovered that side which makes 
these doctrines acceptable to the spirit of 
the times, and has demonstrated the 
agreement between the doctrines of faith 
and the controlling ideas of the world. 
In order to do this theology must have a 
thoroughly benevolent knowledge of the 
tendencies of the times, and must have 
penetrated into the very heart of the doc- 
trines of faith.” 
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INSURANCE 


insurance experience in St. Louis covers 
the eleven years, 1890-1901 : 


A Peculiar Case 


A FLOATING story to which we have not 
before referred comes before the eye once 
more. The story relates that a man who 
had been informed by his physician (the 
diagnosis also being confirmed by a spe- 
cialist) that he had a pronounced case of 
appendicitis, decided to lay the matter 
before the company that had issued a 
premium on his life for $20,000, on which 
ten yearly premiums had been paid. The 
operation which had been declared neces- 
sary was to cost $800 in all, and he had 
not the means wherewith to pay. So he 
put the case to the company thus: “I 
owe it to you to give you the option to 
pay the cost of this operation to save my 
life, that I may continue to pay you the 
yearly premiums on my policy (I believe 
I am otherwise strong and healthy) or 
in the alternative to pay the $20,000 to 
my beneficiary within a few weeks.” He 
added that the company could send its 
own physician to examine him, and could 
also select the operating surgeon. 

The story does not state the reply, and 
it may have been composed by some 
clever casuist for the sake of the situation 
it suggests. In such an actual case, if 
the facts of the policy would justify ad- 
vancing the required sum, application 
for a loan could be made and granted as 
an incident in regular course. But the 
alternative was not certainly the one ap- 
parently presented—to choose between 
$20,000 and $800. If the operation was 
found necessary and was performed, the 
company would have to pay the $20,000 
just the same, in case of a fatal result, 
unless a lien had been arranged for. In 
case of a successful result the company 
would have (in effect) refunded prob- 
ably several years’ premiums without 
guaranty that the policy might not still 
mature soon, or that the holder would be 
able and willing to continue paying pre- 
miums. There would be no contrac- 
tual relation which required the com- 
pany to intervene in such a case, and a 
loan in regular form would be the only 
business basis for action. 

J 
tabulation of fire 


Tue following 


Ratio. 
Losses. Per c’t. 
$2,662,431 133 
1,529,155 66.7 
2,130,616 90.1 
1,194,108 49 
794,160 35 
881,962 42.6 
2,246,979 
1,143,800 
934,159 
1,855,023 
2,171,986 92 


$17,544,379 72.5 


Premiums. 
$1,998,847 
2,289,721 


2,361,381 
$24,198,571 





The fixed local charges (in which the 
State tax and the cost of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Salvage Corps are heaviest, being 2 
per cent. each) are 6% per cent on pre- 
miums. In the last five years the aver- 
age loss was 7642 per cent., besides the 
6% per cent. Commissions and general 
expenses have also to be deducted, and 
if losses and expenses are more than 100 
per cent. of premiums they must still be 
deducted from something. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining sufficient insurance in 
St. Louis, and the unfavorable influence 
upon the Exposition, cannot be a matter 


for surprise. 
Sd 


....The Insurance Press has done 
well by reproducing a photograph (of 
which we have made mention in another 
brief comment) of a case where steel 
columns, because they had been provided 
with a fire proof coating, went through 
a fire and still held aloft their load of a 
thousand tons. The same journal also 
gives an illustration of a case of just the 
opposite character. In consequence ofa 
fire which is said to have been so insig- 
nificant in itself that probably no claim 
for loss would have been made if the 
building: has been equal to even ordinary 
“ mill construction,” a skeleton frame of 
apparently the common steel sort was en- 
tirely destroyed as respects its integrity, 
having bent and sunk into total collapse. 
If space permitted we would copy this 
illustration, so suggestive is it. The 
moral drawn by the Press is: “ Properly 
protected steel work will stand almost 
anything; unprotected steel work will 
stand almost nothing.” 
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FINANCIAL 


Great Cereal Crops 


THE latest reports of the Department 
of Agriculture concerning the crops are 
on the whole not less encouraging than 
those to which we referred on the 17th 
ult. Probably our farmers will harvest 
the greatest crop of corn ever known in 
the United States. Last year’s was offi- 
cially reported to be only 1,522,000,000 
bushels, the average for the six years im- 
mediately preceding having been 2,090,- 
000,000. But at last accounts the condi- 
tion of this year’s growing crop pointed 
to the enormous and unprecedented 
yield of 2,561,490,000 bushels. Untime- 
ly frosts are still to be feared, but there 
is a fair prospect that we shall have a 
billion bushels more than was harvested 
in I9or. 

The wheat crop is safe. It appears to 
be about 650,000,000 bushels—something 
less than last year’s record-breaking 
yield of 748,000,000, but still a large 
crop, for the average in the six years pre- 
ceding I90I was less by 120,000,000 
bushels. Across the line, Manitoba and 
the Northwestern provinces of Canada 
have a crop of 68,000,000 bushels in 
sight. Our crop of oats far exceeds any 
that has preceded it, being in the neigh- 
borhood of 900,000,000 bushels. 

The great value of such abundant 
crops is clearly perceived by all intelli- 
gent people. The beneficial effect of the 
enormous corn crop now promised will 
be felt throughout the land. Last year’s 
shortage increased the price of beef and 
other meats, and caused a loss of $85,- 
000,000 in exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts. This year’s crop ought to reduce 
the price of beef for home consumption 
and for export, and must largely increase 
the exports of provisions and of the 
grain itself. It will swell the earnings 
of the railroad systems whose lines pass 
through the corn belt, the most promi- 
nent of which are the Atchison, Union 
Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Burlington 
and Rock Island. At the same time, 
those roads which rely more upon the 
carrying of wheat will have no rea- 
son for complaint. A large part of every 
corn crop is consumed near the fields 
where the grain is harvested. About 
480,000,000 bushels of the crop of 1900 
was shipped to places outside of the 
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counties in which it was grown; such 
shipments from last year’s crop may not 
have exceeded 200,000,000; but it is 
quite probable that from this year’s they 
may approach 800,000,000. At the same 
time there will be a large increase of the 
railway shipments of live stock, beef and 
provisions, into which corn is trans- 
formed on the farm. Estimates of the 
farmers’ gain in dollars must take into 
account the inevitable change in prices, 
Corn and oats must sell at lower figures, 
of course ; the wheat crop is smaller than 
last vear’s. It seems within bounds to 
say that, if the frosts do no great harm, 
our farmers’ receipts from these three 
cereals will exceed those of last year by 
$250,000,000. * 


Financial Items 


THE Treasury has again broken the 
record for holdings of gold, the total 
rising recently to $564,391,000. The 
Bank of France was second, with $514,- 
000,000, and the Bank of Russia third, 
with $361,000,000. 

....The Standard Oil Company’s re- 


duced dividend for the current quarter, 5 
per cent., makes 35 per cent. for the first 


three quarters of the year. For each of 
the last two calendar years the total divi- 
dend has been 48 per cent. 

.... lables compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics show that in the last fiscal year 
52 per cent. of our exports of manufac- 
tures went to Europe, 23 per cent. to 
North America, 6.6 per cent. to South 
America, 8.2 per cent. to Asia, 7 per cent. 


to Oceanica, and about 3 per cent. to 
Africa. 


....William L. Moyer, the new presi- 
dent of the National Shoe and Leather 
Bank of this city, was born 45 years ago, 
and has been 20 years in the banking 
business. He was associated with the 
late Marcus Daly at Butte, Mont., and 
for nine years was assistant cashier and 
a director in the American Trust and 
Savings Bank in Chicago. He was re- 
cently vice-president of the Western Na- 
tional Bank of this city. The Shoe and 
Leather Bank has a capital of $1,000,- 
000; its surplus and profits are $266, 
658.22, and its total resources $6,525, 
079.88. 
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Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want fo, but 
— because they must. 

ey know they are irritable and fretful; but 
they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the mouth, a 
tenderness at the pit of the stomach, an uneasy 
feeling of puffy fulinees, headache, heartburn and 
what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by permanent cures 
of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s Pitts are the best cathartic. 


ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of co.ns and bunions. tv's the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Makes ht-fitting or new shoes feel eas 
It is a certain cure for ingrowin nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, ac 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. RY 

TO-DAY. Sold by a!l D 
Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept an = 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE 22U15Ackace 

M iY GRAY’S. SWEET 

Bhd nae Ragone 
everywhere. 








“Oh,What R 





est FREE. Ag 
} and Comfort!” dress, ALLEN S. 8: oLSTED, Le Roy, N.Y 


VERMILYE & CO,, 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 


NEW YORK. 
U. & COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


stock Kxchange MEMBERS [stock Exchange 
Philadeiphia, » ‘Baltimore and por tichmond. 


NEW OR OLD 


Lote). 


REBOUND AND REPAIRED. 


BALTIMORE. 





er boo a 
tat 


JOHN capameans 150-152 tint St., N.. Ve. 
Telephone, 416 Franklin. 

















A SURE CURE for CATARRE 
WARS 
CATAR Ri 


Nay 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggiste. 





A HIGH-CLASS MINING INVESTMENT! 


GRAHAM COUNTY MINING COMPANY, 
Mines, Works and Franchises,JARIZONA. 


THE GRAHAM COUNTY MINING COMPANY own a magnificent property consisting of gold mines, copper mines, 
water power and irrigation franchises that needs only development to make it one of the most valuable mining enterprises 


in the country. 


Upwards of $100,000 has been expended in developing the property. The mines are well opened and with small expense 


can be made to produce. 


As it does not take as long a time or as much capital to make ogas mine as it does to make a compar mine, the man- 


agement.are now directing all their energies to the development o: 


their gold property first, and ve the mines in 
Dished. 4 


’ condition to supply reduction machinery with ore as soon us a plant can be esta 


Only a limi number of shares of treasury 
quartz mill the gold property will 
water power and irrigation franch 

After a thorough examination, Professor George 4, 


stock will be offered for sale = present prices, for with the assistance of a 
uickly make the stovk valuable an 

s at prices something like its act 
Treadwell, the oa geologist and metallurgist, not only 


a for the development of the copper mines and 
value, 


endorsed the property but became a stockholder and director of the compan. 
The professor’s advice in developing the property and mode of treating the ore will be of great assistance to the 


ment. 
The com: 
The capitalization is only $230,000, divided into 25, 


ested in the success of the company. 


ny is incorporated in the interest of the stockholders. 
000 shares of $10 par value, with one-half ($125, mv in the treasury for 
gy capital—an exceedingly conservative capitalization as ey erty with other mining ent 

The directors are hard-headed business men who have invested t! 


ir own money in the enterp: and are vitally inter- 


The Company — a limited euaher of shares of treasury stock for subscription at $6.25 a share, subject to an increase 


in price very 


6 proceeds ‘ds will be used for further development, to purchase a quartz mill for the gold property, secure patents and 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


fuwnish working capital. 


JOHN W. Aree, President, 
A. V. Manning’s “ons, Trenton, 


WILLIAM G. LELAND, Vice-President, 


Proprietor Grand Hotel, Broadway and Sist 8t., New York City 


SCHU YLER | * "MOOKE, Secretary and Treasurer, 20 Broad St., New York City. 


WILLIAM J. THOMPSON, 
Re Merchant, Hartford. Conn. 
PROF, GEORGE A. TREADWELL, 
Geologist and Metallurgist, New re City. 


£. B. heme 


Sec’y C. z Monroe Co., Meriden, Conn, 


F. W. MUSCHER 


Walter est Co., Wholesale Grocers, Trenton, N. J. 


UNSEL: Walter S. Logan. 
Prospectuses, containing Professor Treadwell s recommendation of the property, furnished on application. 
Make checks payable te the order ot SCHUYLER 8. MOORE, Treasurer, and forward te the 


GRAHAM COUNTY MINING COMPANY, 


Room 1509, 


20 Broad Street, New York City. 
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Where 
there's Sud 


the Té So Lp 


Try Pearline accordiné 


see the Suds it makes-full of quick 
acting and safe cleansing power 


rerew MEANS instead 


of Soap not withSoap 


READING NOTICES 


AN ATTRACTIVE MINING INVESTMENT. 

The attention of investors is directed to the announcement 
of the Graham County Mining Co. on another page of this 
issue. The property consists 0 ~~ and copper mines, water 
wer and irrigation franchises in Arizona. A limited num- 

r of shares of treasury stock are now offered for sale at 
—— a share, but this price will be increased in the near 
uture. Full particulars regarding the property can be had by 
addressing the office of the Company, 20 Broad Sc., this city. 


If you suffer from Distress, Heartburn, Sour Stomach or 
Water Brash, you can find relief and what is better in most 
cases a cure by using ‘‘Glycozone.”” This scientific germi- 
cide stops fermentation of food in stomach, allays inflamma- 
tion of mucous membrane, and is absolutely harmless. To 
demonstrate its wonderfui tate ee if ae this 
publication, Prof. Charles Marchand, 59 ce St.. N. Y., 
will send on ———- of 20 cents (which covers postage) a 
liberal sample of Glycozone that will prove its merit. 


BOOKLET ON HEATING. 

* We have received from the Herendeen Manufacturing 
Company of Geneva, N. Y., an advance copy of a little book- 
let of 24 pages, entitled ‘* Warmth—In Ways Diverse.” This 
is a handsonie publication, dealing with the various methods 
of warming houses, from the open fire and stove to the 
modern steam and hot-water systems, profusely illustrated, 
and giving a large amouut of useful information. The cover 
is handsomely iilustrated in colors representing the spirit 
of Warmth. It is mailed free on application by the 
Herendeen Manufacturing Company Geneva, N. Y., who 
also manufacture the celebrated Furman Steam and Hot- 
Water Boilers. 





The 29th year of The Grand Conservatory of Music, of the 
City of New York, commences on Monday, September ist 
Dr. E. Eberhard, the President, is able to announce the fol- 
lowing great additions to the teaching force: Mr. Leo 
Altman, former rival of Kubelik. will head the violin depart- 
ment; Mr. Carl Walter, the well-known composer and 
pianist ; Mr. Wm. Brewer, organist and composer ; Signes 
Clementino de Macchi, the operatic conductor, will head 
the vocal department; and f. Richard Baeuchlin, late 
Professor at the Stuttgart ar) will head the 
ane department. Monthly recitals will be given at the 

aldorf-Astoria, as was done last year. 








The Taylor- 
Woolfenden Co. 


We are offering special values 
in all classes of Wash 
Fabrics to close the sea- 
son. Any one in need of 
these goods will find excep- 
tional bargains. Samples 
and prices sent on ap- 
plication. 

Weare receiving first importa- 
tions of Fall Goods for the 
early trade. 

Popular Prices. 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Ave. and State Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


} oe FOR SALE in the Berkshire Hills. Farm of ® 
acres on the main road through the county. Two houses, new 
barns, running water. . Must be sold to close estate. 

MRS. WARBEN CRISSEY. Great Barrington, Mass. 


TOUR OF THE ORIENT 
and Mrs. H.S. Paine, Grens Falls, N. ¥. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 feet elevation. 
Golf links and all other amusements. 
N.S. HOWE, Manager. 
Post office address Pawling, N. Y. Circulars, etc., at Scofield’s, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 

















Hotel 
Empire 


Broadway and 
G3d Street 
NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN 
Booklet. Proprietor. 
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THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 








The lakes and streams in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled with 
health, and the nights are cool and rest 
ful. If you visit this region once, you 
will go there again. An answer to 
almost any question in regard to the 
Adirondacks will be found in No. 20 
of the “Four-Track Series,” “The 
Adirondacks and How to Reach 
Them ;” sent free on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central | 
and Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 








LEARN HOW 


To Feed Yourself Skillfully. 


It is easy to use good food and get well and keep 
that way, but a person must go about it. 

A lady says, “ I had a dreadful time of it before I 
learned how to feed myself properly. I suffered with 
stomach trouble for about ten years and finally got 
so bad that terrible pains would set in, followed by 
nauseating sickness in the stomach and bowels. 

Sometimes I would bloat up and would have to 
lie flaton my back. My stomach finally gotso bad 
that it would throw up everything I ate and, of 
course, I lost weight and strength very rapidly. I 
became pale. Blood was out ot order and I looked 
like a skeleton finally. Ree 

One day neuralgia set inin the stomach and liver 
and I went right down to death’s door. I got so 
bad that even warm water was thrown off the 
stomach which would hold absolutely nothing until 
I began taking Grape-Nuts in small quantities. 

My father had been accustomed to Grape-Nuts 
and knew of the value of the food and began giv- 
ing itto me. I immediately began to improve, and 
the stomach retained the food and digested it. I 
gradually grew well again and now I can eat a 
hearty dinner of almost anything. I have gained 
thirty a in weight. My brain is clear, skin 
beautifully white, and my eyes as bright as crystal, 
where I used to be sallow and with lack Juster eyes. 
I owe everything to Grape:Nuts. Please do not 
apecnge my name.” Name given by Postum Co., 

ittle Creek, Mich. 








St. Denis Dotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.00 Day ¥p- 
Rooms with Bath from per Day up. 
The Convenient Locatiou, Tasteful Appointment 
Reasonable Ch Courteous Attendance and 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 

patronage of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 8&8 SON, Proprietors 


see 8 Dr GAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


FINANCIAL 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Ofter xceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 





Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
eustomers, ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 
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1876-— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


Dominich & Dominich, 


Members of the 
New York Soc! Eechange, 100 Broadway 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
“PRIVATE WIRES. 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Loutsville. 
Beaoch Office, 334 Walnut St., Cincinnatt, Ohio. 


J. McK. THOMPSON, 
We give mine MmPSsO N BROS. ment of 
MINNEAPOLIS PROPERTY 


for non-residents, aiming to make the property produce the highest 
income with the least —— expense until it can be sold. 
Twenty years’ experience with the bighest success in 
effecting sales. If you are not catirety er tl with the man- 
rite us. MONEY LOANED at 6 per 

ges Minneapolis Improved Real 
tate at 50 per cent. actual cash value. References furnished, or write 
THE INDEPENDENT for our standing. 4 
101 South 4th St... MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OUR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages !ssued monthly. Will mail to any address, 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office established 1871, lowa Falls, lowa- 


Q/ OKLAHOMA moRT@AGES. 
Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
the loan, In last six years have placed over $700, 
900.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 
Business Men, for whom ! am loaning. Write for 


further Particulars, Send for pamphlet, “ Truth 
HL. H. HAGAN, GuTHRI®, OKLAHOMA 


FARM MORTGAGES 

© on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


WARKA NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


Y FARM MORTCACES 
Iowa and Minnesota reai estate. Full descriptions on 
° application. If interested write 
J. S&S VARLA 
to hold thirteen copies of Tae InpE- 
BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at the 
rate of 35 cents et ge included. 


28th YEAR. 











31 YEARS 























ND. Buffale Center, lowa. 
INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 


F. 8. THOMPSON. 





INSURANCE 





1851 1S02a 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M., PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
- Ist, 1902 - $28 201,894. 
oe iia te ne 3 2B6.140.6 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1902. 


$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON 6& SON, Gen. Agents. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - 7 - NEW YORK. 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


ATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 190%. 
Capital Stock, all cash 
Unsettled Losses and other claims.. 
Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 
JAMES NICHOLAS, President, 
8. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Aast, Secretary. 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Butiding, 46 Cedar St.. 
NEW YORK. 


The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


HARTFORD LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, GONN. 
Geo. E. Kenney, Prest. Chas. H. Bacall, Sec. 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 


In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole Life, 
Endowment, Semi- Endowment, and — a Age-80 
Policies, in amounts from $10 to "3500 : fro mages to to 60. 

. L | contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death by 
cciden 
The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 


Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 








Mrs. EP 
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miss V4™ — 
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AND OF COURSE 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 
WERE SERVED 


WITH THE TEA 


SEVEN 
FLAVORS 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 








‘fponelie elnsuanceQmpany 


RCE E '@); ESIDENT 
$13.370.863 
103.912 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE. & 3] 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 856.819 
CONTINGENT FUND 100.000 
NET SURPLUS 310.132 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 646.66 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1901, $19,688,832.43 
Liabilities : .  17,397,755.70 
Surplus .  $2,291,076.73 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 


F. K. KOHLER. General Agent. 


New England Mutual 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - ~ 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Kndowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid apun all polictes, ° 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured ts entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application te 
the Company’s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


AMERICAN FIRE 


— Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims... 
Surp'us over all Liabilities ee 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902..$2,360,886.83 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


Soae eves Pr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





1850 —— THE ——1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President, 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, . Pres. Title Guarantee 


and Trust Co, 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets, over - - « 
Insurance in Force, over 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 





Aiat heal: 


and a P 


leaffords i 


‘to the family and 
the estate. 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 
The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 


ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
{ts Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 





ees, are > 
If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
SF nom on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
nterchangeable-Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





. M. ALLEN, President. 


N, - - Vice-President 

Second Vice-President 
- Secretary 
D - - -=- Treasurer 
ROOK, - Asst.2Secretary 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC: 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 2ist, 1902. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
Fist of December, 1901 : 
ums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1901, to 8ist December, 1901. $3,604,917.63 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
699,323.61 


.- $4304, 241.24 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1901, 
to 81st December, 1901 
Interest received 
during the year $275,102.19 
Rent received 
during the year, 
less taxes... 


$3,512,389.71 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 





years $398,184.81 
Occurred and 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 
112,031 ,98 
85,617,65 $197,649.63 








$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
seed Or bot al ese api 
Loans sec’ an le 
in Banks and Trust Company... 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William Streets, cost $1,017,000.00 
1,547,000.00 


Paid toward erection of new 
75,000.00 
9,000.00 


building 
Other Real Estate and Claims 

due the Company ......... 

2,63 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... «.-.. 1,159,385.19 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay ; 

nae Ser policies payable in foreign 

countries 





$5,403,824.00 
1,291,236.62 


253.193.27 
225,710.12 


Amount, ......+.0. nibocusaaial entodaananes $10,972,349.20 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal seqveseaee on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of by next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of 40 per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
mtums of the company for the year ending 8ist December, 1901, for 
whieh certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 

May next. 
Byorder of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
Gustay Amsinck, Ewald Fileitmann, 
Francis M.Bacon, Clement A. Griscom, 
Vernon H. Brown, Anson W,. Hard, 
Waldron P, Brown, Jobn D. Hewlet 
William P. Bouiton, Charles D. Leverich, 
Joseph H. Chapman, is H. 
George C. Clark, 
James G. De Forest, 
William E. Dodge, 

ornelius Eldert, George H. Macy, 


« A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, ‘2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
THE 


INDEPENDENT 


: 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Mazazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
lerms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
: $2.00. Single jes, 10 cents. 
‘Ingle copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
auv Foreign Countrv in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 


Levi P. Mo: 
W. H. H. — 
Frederic A. Parsons, 
George W. Quintard, 
0 . Quinta: 
A. Ap Raven, 





Seottish Union & National 
Insupanee Company 


OF 


EDINBURGH. 


Trustees of Funds in United States : 


JOHN R. REDFIELD, 
President National Exchange Bank. 


LEVERETT BRAINARD, 
Ex-Mayor, and President Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Co. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 


Ex-Governor, and President Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. 


J. H. BREWSTER, 


Manager, Hartford, Conn, 


mart ttt ttt 








Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, e Rew York 





STATE OF NEw YorRK 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Ausany, April 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Su tendent of Insur- 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Seay O of the City of New York, 
has complied with all the requirements of law to be 
observed by such corporation, on reincorporation 
and that it is authorized to transact the business o1 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law 
—— this ag and that such business can properly 

en b 
IN WITNESS WHEREOP, I have hereunto sub- 
scri my name, and caused my Official 
Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at the City 
a on the day and year first above 

n. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY. -OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





NINETY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1902. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Mend 68 664 


634,686 54 
430,586 48 
1,608,892 06 
2,050,000 00 


PAR VALUE 


Cash in Banks 
Special Deposits in Trust Conspesiies : - - - - - 
Real Estate - . ° ° . : - : . 
United States Bonds : $1,600,000 00 


State and City Bonds - 
Rail Road Bonds’ - - 
Water and Gas Bonds - 


1,325,000 00 


1,203,750 00 
100,000 00 


1,364,500 00 
1,285,925 00 
97,500 00 


6,662,550 00 
109,000 00 
508,250 00 
124,550 00 
991,446 48 

50,562 87 
$15,918,449 43 


$3,000,000 00 
5,405,511 00 
718,796 65 
675,454 43 
50,000 00 
6,068,687 35 
$15,918,449 43 


- $9,068,687 35 


Rail Road Stocks - - 
Gas Stocks - .- 50,000 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 175,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st ten < on Real Estate : - - 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - : : : 
Interest due and accrued on 1st July, 1902 . : ‘ 


4,315,000. 00 





LIABILITIES : 
Cash Capital : - - - - - 
Reserve Premium Fund - 
Unpaid Losses’ - - - - . 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - 
Reserve for Taxes -. 
Net Surplus - - 








Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, 





DIRECTORS: 


GEORGE H. HARTFORD, 
HENRY F. NOYEs, 


JAMES B. VAN WOERT, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, 
CoRD MEYER. 

Levi C. WEIR 


Levi P. Morton, 
CORNELIUS N. BLIss, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
ELBRIDGE G, SNow. 


LuciEN C. WARNER, 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
DuMONT CLARKE, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 


FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 
New York, July 8, 1902. 


Sec’s, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 














